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Student Learning How to Synchronize a Converter—instructor 
(in Center) Controls the Main Switch to Prevent Closing 
Circuit if Convertor Is Not in Step. 


School for Brooklyn Rapid Transit 





One of a Group of Students Testing a High-Tension Under- 
ground Feeder Under the Supervision of the 
Instructor at the Left. 


Substation Operators 


School Organized as War-Time Necessity to Be Retained— 
Good Results Obtained — Course of Instruction Followed 


cal Department of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Co. has finally definitely established a school 
for its substation operators after a full year of ex- 
periment with such a school to determine its worth. 

The School for Substation Operators was started 
in the spring of 1918 by R. B. Arthur, assistant to 
H. A. Robbins, superintendent of power, when it was 
found that the then established method of training 
operators would not provide skilled men quickly 
enough to fill the vacancies created by the demands 
of war. Classes were originally held at the Parkville 
substation on the Brighton line near Avenue H. The 
school was later permanently established at the Essex 
street substation at Essex and Fulton streets, where a 
schoolroom had been provided. 

John Erhardt, general foreman of substations, and 
George Dunn, instructor of operators, were co-work- 
ers with Mr. Arthur in organizing this school as a 
permanent adjunct of the Electrical Department. 
Under the former plan a’man was expected to serve 
as a “rotaryman” for about one year before he was 
qualified to become an operator. Under the present 
system of instruction it takes about fifteen days for 
a man to qualify as an operator while the first class 
qualified in six days. 

Before a man may become an operator he must be 
employed in the substation as a rotaryman. As such 


r a power and substation branch of the Electri- 


he becomes familiar with the general plan and opera- 
tion of a substation; learns how the energy comes 
from the central station where it is generated to the 
substation where it is distributed over feeder cables 
and wires to the elevated, surface and subway lines. 
Also, he must thoroughly understand the wiring and 
connections of various pieces of apparatus; he must 
be able to cope with the various types of trouble that 
may arise in the course of operation and become adept 
in starting and stopping synchronous converters. In 
starting up the converters, before they may be con- 
nected with the generating station, it is imperative 
that they be brought up to a speed corresponding to 
the frequency of the system. The importance of this 
task is better comprehended by the student when he 
is made to consider that every individual machine in 
every power station and substation of the system is 
operated as a unit of a vast single machine. While 
the actual number of revolutions of each individual 
machine is not the same, there is a fixed ratio between 
the speed of each so that in effect they operate like 
one machine driven by a tremendous shaft to which 
all the parts are geared. 

Energy is generated at the central stations (Wil- 
liamsburg, Central and Ninth street stations) at 6600 
volts alternating current, the greater part being gen- 
erated at the Williamsburg station. 

A man must thoroughly grasp all the details of 
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this operation before he can beconte an operator. 
Prior to the time of establishing the school the train- 
ing of operators was left to the various substation 
foremen. In some cases this plan gave good results, 
but, while a foreman may have been an excellent op- 
erator, it did not always follow that he had the ability 
to instruct green men in the operation of substations. 
Before a man was certified as an operator (put on the 
tagging list), he would be placed under several fore- 
men so as to get as much information as possible. If 
reports on the progress of a man were satisfactory and 
he was found to be competent, he was made an 
operator. 

Naturally this method of instruction was slow and 
when men began to leave the substations in rather 
large numbers to enter military service and war indus- 
tries, it was found necessary to change the method of 
instruction. As a result the first class, composed of 
six rotarymen, was started and a course given which 











School for 
Substation Operators—Left to Right: R. B. Arthur, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Power; J. Ehrhardt, General 
Foreman of Substations; F. G. Smith, Assistant Foreman of 
Substations; G. Dunn, Instructor of Operators; J. E. Luty. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Officials Who Started the 


lasted six days, at the end of which time three men 
were qualified as operators and two others were 
qualified a week later. 

The first day of this school was given to a general 
lecture on electricity. (On the second day the class 
put the synchronous converters through all their 
movements without using the control switches. The 
third day was given to a study of outgoing feeders 
and to starting converters. On the fourth day the 
incoming feeders were mastered, and practice was 
given in running the converters. The fifth day was 
consumed in investigating the different varieties of 
trouble which may arise in a substation, while the 
sixth day was given over to examinations and con- 
sultation on the week’s work. 

At the present time, the classes last about fifteen 
days in the case of green men. The courses for opera- 
tors recalled to the school are naturally much shorter. 
The hours are from 8:00 in the morning to 4:00 in 
the afternoon for five days a week. The men are 
chosen according to their seniority, provided each has 
served at least two months as a rotaryman and has 
had previous experience in the electrical line. 

The first period is given to instruction in the gen- 
eral plan and operation of all substations on the sys- 
tem ; how the electricity is created, how the generating 
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station furnishes the alternating current over the 
high-tension bus, and how it is handled after it arrives 
in the substations. Then is explained the path the cur- 
rent takes after leaving the high-tension bus. The 
operation of each piece of apparatus is explained and 
diagrams are put on the blackboard showing the exact 
connections of the apparatus. The student takes notes 
and copies all diagrams. Every piece of apparatus is 
explained in detail. 

During the second period of instruction the student 
is required to explain just what to do if some piece 
of station equipment becomes defective, how to rem- 
edy the trouble and get the machine in operation 
again. All the station circuits, both alternating cur- 
rent and direct current, are carefully gone over and 
each one in turn is explained. The class is then taken 
down into the substation and taught how to syn- 
chronize. In order to guard against closing the switch 
at the wrong time, when the converter is out of phase 
or step with the generator, the instructor controls the 
main switch. If he thinks the period a good one, he 
closes the main switch at the same time the student 
closes his own. This prevents damage to the appara- 
tus. Each student performs this operation until he 
can do it to the entire satisfaction of the instructor. 
Then he is permitted to cut the converter in on the 
line. By using this method it is found that the men 
become more confident, and only twice since the schoo! 
was started have machines been cut in by students 
while out of phase. 

After the entire class is able to cut in and cut out 
a converter, the apparatus is tied up in every possible 
way. Fuses are removed in the control circuits, 
burnt lamps inserted in the synchronizing circuits, the 
field wires disconnected from the machine, the oil 
switches blocked out and the jaws of the starting 
switch on the induction motor are spread to prevent 
contact. 

But this is not all. After the converter has been 
synchronized and is ready to cut in on the direct- 
current bus, the student may find that the auxiliary 
apparatus had been put out of service, or that the 
circuit-breaker will not remain in. In any case it is 
his place to find the trouble and remedy it. Instruc- 
tion is also given in how to handle all local troubles 
that may arise, such as the handling of alternating- 
current and direct-current feeders on overloads and 
short-circuits, tagging low-tension and _ high-tension 
feeders and other apparatus for the protection of the 
employes. 

By the end of the second period all the students 
are able to make a diagram of any piece of apparatus 
on the system and to start any of the several pieces 
of apparatus found in the various substations. 

The third period is spent in visiting different sub- 
stations where the operating conditions of each station 
are fully explained. 

When the students are working on any piece of 
apparatus it must be blocked and locked out and the 
key kept by the individual working on the apparatus 
in question. This is done for the protection of .him- 
self and others so that the apparatus cannot possibly 
be made alive to cause injury and perhaps death to 
those working on it. 

During the last two days the student remains in 
his classroom where a general review of the three 
previous weeks is made and anything that is not clearly 
understood is explained. The course is brought to 
a close by a written examination consisting of some 
365 questions in addition to preparing diagrams of the 
more important circuits. 
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Construction Developments for 
Medium-Voltage Lines 


Various Forms of Economical and Safe Line Con- 
struction — Data of Cost on Man-hour Basis — 
Paper Before Minnesota Electrical Association 


D. F. PARROTT 


Assistant Superintendent, Northern States Power Company. 


N THE building of transmission lines under the 
| present high cost of material and labor, the effort 

to effect economy in construction often results in 
the overlooking of necessary details which in the end 
rove more costly than economical. The length of 
‘he useful life of the line, maintenance and operating 
osts, and the future development of new business to 
e obtained on the line, or extensions thereto, are all 
ints which should be considered when determining 
he class of construction to be adopted. 

The preferred types used in recent construction 
re limited to the following: 

The flat type; all three line wires, insulated with 
»in type insulators on one crossarm, the ground wire 
‘arried on a 3-it. bayonet, or on the top of the pole 
xtended about 3 ft. above the line wires, is used for 
ines operated at voltages up to 33,000. 

Another pin type of construction using two cross- 
irms; on the upper arm is one line wire and at the 
pposite end the ground wire in a clamp; on the 
ower arm, at opposite ends, are the other two line 
vires. This type of construction has the advantage 
f a triangular arrangement of conductors resulting 
n a more nearly equal spacing and is used for lines 
perated at voltages up to 33,000. 

The suspension type using two crossarms; the 
ground wire carried in a clamp on top of the upper 
irm at one end and one line wire suspended from 
the other end; the other two line wires suspended 
from either end of the lower arm, is used principally 
for lines operated at voltages of 33,000 or more. The 
iigher cost of the suspension insulators, removes this 
type of construction from the economical class for 
lines operated at voltages less than 33,000. If used 


for lines operated at lower voltages it is usually with 


the intention to raise the operating voltage sometime 
in the future. 

A No. 4 B.B. iron ground wire stapled to the pole 
is used on all the types of construction mentioned. It 
is connected to the line ground wire at the top and 
ends on the butt of the pole in a series of “S” turns. 
Never end this ground wire with a coil, flat spiral, or 
wound round the pole. 

Crossarms are of 3'%4-in. by 414-in. standard cross- 
section wood, carbolineum treated. The four-pin arm 
is 5 ft. 8 in. long; six-pin arm is 8 ft. 2 in. long and 
the eight-pin arm is 10 ft. 8 in. long. None of these 
arms are bored with pin holes but they are bored 
horizontally with a 11/16-in. hole for a through bolt 
at the center and 8 in. from either end for double 
arming bolts. The four-pin (5 ft. 8 in.) arm and the 
eight-pin (10 ft. 8 in.) arm is bored vertically with 
9/16-in. holes for a 4-ft. angle-iron brace. The six- 
pin (8 ft. 2 in.) arm is bored vertically with 9/16-in. 


holes for both 4-ft. and 5-ft. braces. 
( Fig. 1.) 

Angle-iron braces, commonly known as the Bylles- 
by brace, are used, 4 ft. on the upper arm and 5 it. on 
the lower arm. A special 6-ft. brace is necessary 
sometimes to be used with the 1o ft. 8 in. arm. 

A type of construction for voltages up to 22,000 
where the brace is omitted on the upper arm, a 5-ft. 
brace is used on the lower arm and %-in. framing 
bolts pass through both the upper and the lower arm 
and the brace, with ™%-in. pipe spacers between the 
arms. This makes a very rigid construction which 
is used mostly for double circuit lines. 

Steel pins, of the clamp type are used, fastened 
to the arm with a steel strap which passes round the 
arm. This clamp binds the wood fiber and tends to 
prevent splitting and also allows the use of the full 
cross section of the crossarm; none of the wood is 
cut away for pin holes. 

In the suspension type of construction a one-piece 
clamp is used, made to fit the arm with the ends of 
the clamp brought together on the under side and 
bored for a half inch bolt. This bolt when tightened 
draws the ends together and fastens the clamp to the 
arm, it also holds the round clevis for hanging the 
suspension insulator. 

Pin type construction for voltages of 6600 to 22,000 
consists of an 8-ft. 2-in. arm one foot from the top 
of the pole, a 5-ft. angle brace, ground wire on a 3-ft. 
bayonet fastened to the pole with the through bolt 
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Fig. 1.—Wood Crossarms. 
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holding the arm and one lag screw. The clamp pins 
are placed with the end pins 4 in. from the end of the 
arm and 30 in. between the end pin and the pole pins 
which leaves a space of 15 in. to the center of the 
pole. Conductor wires are carried on the two end 
pins and one pole pin. This construction is some- 
times changed by placing the arm 3 ft. down on the 
pole and clamping the ground wire to the top of 
the pole. 

For two-circuit lines of this type another 8-ft. 2-in. 
arm is placed 30 in. below the top arm and framed 
with '%4-in. framing bolts and pipe spacers as previ- 
ously described. In this type the conductors of each 
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Fig. 2.—High-tension Pole Head, 6600 to 22,000 Voits. 


circuit are carried on the end pin and pole pin of the 
upper arm and end pin of the lower arm, one circuit 
on either side of the pole. 

On double-armed poles the distance from the top 
of the pole to center of top arm should be 16 in. 
instead of 12 in., the bayonets, two are used on double 
arm poles, rest on top of the arm and are fastened 
to the pole with two %-in. through bolts. A spacer 
designed by S. B. Hood for double arming is used 
which we will call the “saw-tooth” spacer. It con- 
sists of two pieces of malleable iron about 3% in. 
wide, exactly alike. The saw-like teeth of one piece 
engage with the teeth of the other piece which makes 
it adjustable to the proper length for spacing. The 
through bolt passes through straps on both pieces of 
the spacer and holds the teeth engaged so that they 
can not slip; when the nut is tightened both arms 
and spacer are held in place by the one through bolt, 
no other clamp bolts to bother with. 

Poles located on curves, at end of tangents, and at 
crossings should be double armed. The pins on 
double-armed poles are clamped to the face of the 
arm and on single arms, on back of the arm. 
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For a single-circuit line using two crossarms a 
5-ft. arm with a 4-in. brace is used at the top and 
8-ft. 2-in. arm with a 5-ft. brace at the bottom, or one 
brace and framing bolts as previously described. One 
conductor wire on end pin and ground wire in a clamp 
on opposite ends of top arm and two conductor wires 
on end pins on bottom arm. (Fig. 2.) 

Crossings, used in the types of construction 
described using pin insulators, should be made in 
three spans with no splices. The crossing span and 
one span either side of it should be made with one 
continuous piece of wire in each conductor. No wire 
smaller than No. 4 stranded should be used and if the 
line conductors are solid wire, the crossing should be 
made with stranded wire. 

All four of the poles required to support the three 
spans should be double armed. The conductor wires 
should be tied in straight through, not dead ended; 
splices, if any, are made in the spans either side of the 
three crossing spans. The two poles adjacent to the 
center or crossing span should be side guyed in both 
directions at right angles to the line, and line guyed, 
that is parallel to the line, in a direction to pull away 
from the crossing span. Where it is not possible to 
side guy these poles, they should be of such dimen- 
sions and material as will make them self-supporting 
transversely without guys. 

The two end poles supporting the spans either 
side of the. crossing span should be line guyed in both 
directions, parallel with the line. 

In places where the crossing span is long or the 
strain is very heavy, a head guy run through’ the 
length of the three spans is necessary. This makes 
a self-supporting structure that will stand up under 
all conditions. (Fig. 3.) 

Dead ends with wires up to No. 1/o B & S gage 
can be made on double-armed poles with two pins and 
insulators, by running the line wire straight through 
to the second insulator making a dead-end tie there 
and using a tie-wire to fasten the line to the first 
insulator. Never use a figure “8” tie for dead ending. 

Heavy dead-end strains should be made with sus- 
pension type insulators used as strain insulators, If 
insulators are used, having a 25,000 to 30,000-Vvolt 
rating, for heavy dead-end strains one unit is required 
on wood insulated crossarms, two units on grounded 
crossarms, for voltages up to 13,000 delta or 22,000 
grounded star, three units on insulated crossarms, 
four units on grounded crossarms for voltages up to 
33,000. 

Suspension type of construction, a 5-ft. 8-in. cross- 
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Fig. 3.—Overhead Crossing, 13,000 Volts. 
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arm, one foot from the top of the pole is used with 
a 4-it. angle brace. The second arm spaced 5 ft. 
down the pole is an 8-ft. 2-in. arm with a 5-ft. angle 
brace. Conductor wires are hung with suspension 
insulators, suspended from crossarm clamps, previ- 
ously described, placed 4 in. from either end of the 
lower arm and one end of the upper arm. A %-in. 
Siemens-Martin steel strand ground wire is fastened 
with a clamp on top of the other end of the upper 
arm. A ground strap made of galvanized sheet metal, 
No. 16 gage, punched with 9/16-in. holes is used to 
connect the ground wire clamp to the grounded cross- 
arm brace. This strap is placed on top of the cross- 
arm, one end under ground wire clamp held by the 
same bolt which fastens the clamp to the crossarm. 
The other end is held under the head of the brace 
bolt. ( Fig. 4.) 

On curves and small angles an outrigger bracket 
is used on the pole to hold a string of suspension in- 
sulators, put together with rigid couplings, in a hori- 

tal position between the line wire and the pole. 
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Fig. 4.—Pole Top, 33,000 to 60,000 Volts. 


This keeps the string of suspension insulators, hung 
from the crossarm, in a vertical position, the strain 
of the conductors out of the straight line is put on the 
horizontal insulator. 

These outriggers, shown in Fig. 5, are made of 
hot galvanized channel-iron about 1I-in. wide. The 
single outrigger used on the upper conductor is bent 
to fit around the pole fastened with two lag screws. 
lhe double outrigger used for the two lower conduc- 
tors is a straight piece of channel fastened at the 
center by a lag screw and held in the horizontal posi- 
tion by two flat braces, also two flat braces to the back 
of the pole keep it from twisting, shown in Fig. 5. 

Corners and large angles, are made by dead ending 

he line in both directions on double arms guyed with 
a “V" guy. Suspension insulators, with one more 
unit to a string than is used in suspension strings, are 
used for this dead ending. 

Anchor or double dead ends of similar construction 
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Fig. 5—Standard Pole Top, 33,000 to 60,000 Volts, for Curves 
and Angles. 


are used in the straight line about one mile apart, 
depending on the nature of the line. Dead-end cor- 
ners and angles can be made to do duty as anchor 
dead ends as well where possible, and thus save the 
expense of one. (Fig. 6.) 

The double dead-end is used for crossing spans 
with the addition of side guys and head and line guys 
to make the structure as nearly self-supporting as 
possible. 

Another type of crossing span used is the cate- 
nary. This type is preferable on account of its many 
points of suspension which can be so placed that a 
broken end of wire hanging can not come low enough 
to come in contact with foreign wires beneath the 
span. A catenary span of 1'4-in. Siemens-Martin 
steel strand wire is strung over the crossing span from 
dead-end insulators. The conductor wire, which 
passes straight through on suspension insulators, is 
suspended from this catenary span by means of a two- 
piece clamp (the same clamp has been previously 
described as the ground wire clamp) and catenary 
links ('%4-in. rods with an eye in each end), varying 
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ig. 6.—Dead-ending Pole Top, 60,000 Volts. 
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Fig. 7.—High-tension Crossing. 








in length by 5-in. steps from a plain “S” hook or two 
eyes together to a link 20-in. long. These links are 
put on to fit the varying distance between the catenary 
and conductor wires. ‘ 

Catenary and conductor wires should be so spaced 
that a broken end of wire, either the catenary or the 
conductor, will be supported by the links next to the 
break at a safe distance above foreign wires or prop- 
erty beneath them. The crossing poles should be side 
guyed both ways at right angles to the line, and the 
crossarms “V” guyed in both directions from the 
crossing span, to the next pole which in turn should bx 
head guyed or line guyed to make the whole structure 
self-supporting. 

In this type of crossing there is some advantage 
gained by having the conductor wire strung straight 
through which eliminates the effect of choke caused 
by the angles in the conductor which are found in the 
double dead end crossing. Surges in the line have a 
habit of spilling over at these dead-end angles with 
the result of a broken wire and a crossing span is th: 
one place in the line which should be protected agains: 
such weakness. (Fig. 7.) 

Transpositions in the line are made in three spa: 
lengths without the use of additional crossarms 
extra length hangers. looking at the face of the po’ 
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Fig. 8.—Transmission Line Transposition Details. 
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head: Clockwise transposition, ground wire on right- 
hand side of pole, the position of conductors before 
change is made, “A” upper left hand side, “B” lower 
left and “C” lower right hand side. Change “A” in 
first span from upper left to upper right, second span 
upper right, third span lower right. Change “B” in 
first span from lower left to upper left, second span 
and third span upper left. “C” keeps lower right 
position in first span, change to lower left in second 
and to lower left in third. This cofnpletes a one- 
third turn in the line. On the second and third poles 
of the four poles supporting the three transposition 
spans, the long crossarm must be placed in top and the 
short crossarm in the lower position to obtain maxi- 
mum clearance. 
Clockwise transposition with ground wire on left- 
hand side of the pole and counter-clockwise transposi- 
ns with the ground wire on either side of the pole 
1 be made as shown in Fig. 8. 
\ combination dead-end and transposition of 120 
in be made on one pole using jumpers of solid wire 
in size to line wires. The minimum 


ual in size of 
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following, No. 6 hard drawn copper may be 


safely used: 
2,300 volts 
4,000 volts 


6,600 volts 
13,200 volts 


192 kilowatt miles for 
581 kilowatt miles for 
1,570 kilowatt miles for 
6,270 kilowatt miles for 
17,340 kilowatt miles for 22,000 volts 
38,690 kilowatt miles for 33,000 volts 


These values are used for three-phase, 60-cycle lines 
operated at 80% power-factor and allowable line drop 
of 10%. For single-phase lines one-half the values 
given are used. The safe carrying capacity of 60 
amperes per wire should not be exceeded when using 
the kilowatt-mile values. 

For No. 6 B.B. iron wire use 20% of the values 
given. 

Copper clad steel wire can be used where the cost 
of a copper wire line is in excess of the amount to be 
expended and is much more economical than the use 
of iron wire on account of its longer life resulting 
in lower maintenance costs. It also has a conductivity 


Fig. 9.—Combination Dead-end and Transposition. 


jumpers should be No. 2 B & S gage. Any size smaller 
than this would be too flexible to hold the position 


given it. (Fig. 9.) 

Economy in construction and operation can be 
obtained if No. 6 hard-drawn copper wire is adopted 
as a minimum size. Any size smaller than this is weak 
mechanically when used on long spans which causes 
high operating and maintenance costs; and to shorten 
the length of span sufficiently to overcome this me- 
chanical weakness makes construction costs higher in 
proportion than the difference in cost between the 
smaller wire and No. 6 wire. 

Where load and distance values do not exceed the 


in terms of copper standard, 10% or 20% greater than 
the conductivity of iron, according to the grade of 
copper clad wire used. 

Copper clad wire is manufactured in two grades, 
30% and 40% of the volume conductivity of solid 
copper at 20° C. To use the kilowatt-mile values 
given above, take 30% or 40%, according to grade 
selected, for copper clad wire. Copper clad wire is 
approximately 8% lighter, mass for mass, than copper 
wire and has about 15% greater mechanical strength 
than copper wire. 

To determine an economical span length to be used, 
a comparison of costs of suspension construction for 
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various spans from 250 ft. to 350 ft. has been made. 
The following values were used: 


LaBpor FoR StrRincinc Wire (Turee No. 4 Bare STRANDED 
\Np %4-IN. SIEMENS-MARTIN STEEL 
GROUNDED WIRE). 
Span in Ft Men-hours per Mile 
Im 94 
2 92 
iy) oH 
2% && 
0 86 
Labor per pole for 250-ft. span: 
Setting only 
lamping 
Framing 
Digging 
Hanging insulators 
Truck drivers, foremen, in- 
spection, etc. 
Commissary and deprecia- 
tion on camp equipment 


CONDUCTORS 


>” 
bee 


men-hours 
men-hours 
men-hours 
men-hours 
men-hours 


men-hours 
men-hours 


Total , . 11.72 men-hours 

For longer spans this value was increased up to 
men-hours for 350 ft. span. ; 

In determining the height of pole required, a clear- 
ance of 16 ft. minimum in the middle of the span is 
allowed for telephone wires, 6 ft. between these tele- 
phone wires and the lower high tension wires, 3% ft. 
for the length of suspension insulator string, 5 ft. be- 
tween crossarms and 1 ft. from the top crossarm to 
the top of the pole. The sag allowed was based on 
a standard table and the depth of pole setting was 
614 ft. for 45-ft. and 50-ft. poles, and 7 ft. for 55-ft. 
poles, in straight line. Six inches deeper should be 
allowed on curves, gprners, and dead ends. 

The material used on the pole head is the same as 
described for 33,000-volt suspension type. 

The result of this comparison of cost was, assum- 
ing the 250-ft. span to be 100% per mile. 

Cost of Labor 
and Material 
per Mile, % 
100.0 
99.8 
90.2 
97-1 
350 94.0 

This would appear to favor the long span but these 
figures were based on uniform spans on level ground. 
No crossings or corners are included. If these were 
included the result would probably favor the shorter 
spans. Over rough country it is quite probable that 
the increased cost for long spans would be greater 
than for short spans. 

Even under the conditions assumed for this com- 
parison, with level country, no angles or crossings, the 
cost per mile is nearly constant. 

In view of this fact it would seem that the 250-ft. 
span would be the most desirable, not only because 
of the better mechanical support but because of better 
wire separation during storms and in heavy winds 
which would very materially cut down maintenance 
costs while adding practically nothing to the con- 
struction costs. 

\ saving of labor in pole raising has been affected 
by the use of a gin pole and a motor truck with a 
power winch. The gin pole is let down and balanced 
on a log bolted to the back of the truck when being 
carried between holes. This allows the truck to be 
used for other purposes without the labor of disman- 
tling a cumbersome rig as in the case of some other 
pole erectors which have to be carried on the truck. 
With this gin pole rig a crew of eight men, including 
the foreman and truck driver, has done the work in 


13.9 


Span in Feet 
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an average time of 8 minutes per pole which includes 
the time going to the next pole. This time was taken 


on several different occasions and under different 
conditions without the knowledge of the crew, so that 
no extra speed was put on to make this record. 
250-ft. Span 
No. 4 Bare Copper 
Sag in 
Feet 


% in. S. M. Steel 
Tension 5 i Tension 
Pounds Pounds 
181 2. 358 
175 339 
169 32t) 
164 
159 
154 


Stringing 
Temp. 
0° F 
10° 
20° 
30° 
40° 
50° 
60° 149 
70° v 145 
80° ‘ 141 
9° : 137 
100° 133 
0° ice & wind 984 
275-ft. Span 
No. 4 Bare Copper 
Stringing Sag i Tension Sag in Tension 
Temp. Pounds Feet Pounds 
0° F : 169 4.0 296 
10° ‘ 165 42 : 
20° / 160 
30° d 156 
40° { 53 
50° 149 
60° 145 
70° 142 
go° 139 
90° 136 
100° 135 
0° ice & wind 984 
300-ft. Span 
No. 4 Bare Copper 
Sag in 
Feet 
F 90 
10° 9.2 
20° 94 
30° 96 


% in. S. M. Steel 


oc . . 
SD SD w= LO 
ww S De3erco 


~~ 
Ne) 
POT OT rt Or Ot ee ee pe 


vm) 
Rt 
a 


% in. S. M. 
Tension Sag in Tension 
Pounds Feet Pounds 
160 5.5 259 
156 5.6 252 
153 5.8 244 
150 6.0 237 
40° 98 147 6.1 231 
50° 10.0 144 6.3 225 
60° 10.2 141 6.5 220 
70° 10.4 138 6.6 215 
80° 10.6 136 6.8 210 
an? 10.8 35 6.9 205 
100° 11.0 131 7.1 201 
0° ice & wind 11.7 984 8.7 320 
325-ft. Span 
No. 4 Bare Copper 
Sag in 


Stringing 
Temp. 
0° 


% in. S. M. Steel 
Sag in Tension 
Feet Pounds 
236 
230 
225 
2?1 
216 
212 
208 
204 
200 
197 
194 
1,320 


Tension 
Pounds 
153 
150 
147 
144 
142 
140 
138 
136 
134 
132 
130 
984 

350-ft. Span 
No. 4 Bare Copper 
Sag in 


Stringing 
Temp. Feet 
0° F 11.1 
19° 11.3 
20° 11.5 
30° 11.7 

40° 
50° 
60° 
70° 
g0° 
90° 
100° 
0° ice & wind 


FoI mw io S 


S GO GO GO 90 GO 3 a3 99 99 m1 99 
tom S 


— 
IoD 


% in. S. M. Steel 

Sag in Tension 
Feet Pounds 
8.7 221 


Tension 
Pounds 


Stringing 
Temp. Feet 
0° F 13.4 
10° 13.6 5 8.9 217 
20° 13.8 : 9.0 214 
30° 14.0 92 210 
40° 14.2 3! 93 207 
50° 14.4 : 95 203 
60° 14.6 35 9.6 200 
70° 14.8 34 98 197 
80° 15.0 3 9.9 194 
90° 15.2 10.0 191 
100° 15.4 10.2 189 
0° ice & wind 16.1 1,320 
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Accessory and Resale Possibilities in 
Farm Lighting Industry 


Dealers’ Opportunity in This Work Compared with Automobile 
Agency—The Advantage of Keeping Records of Existing Plants 
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By GEORGE W. HILL 


HE future in electric farm lighting, as it looks 
from the standpoint of one who has been fol- 
lowing the farm lighting business very closely 
almost from the beginning, appears at this time second 
to no utility industry in the country, and it is the 
opinion of the writer that the electrical dealer in farm- 
ing districts who does not secure the agency for 
some reliable farm lighting plant and adjust his busi- 
ness so as to make it possible for him to specialize 
in this work, is lacking in vision. Concerns were 
practically begged in the beginning to accept Ford 
dealer and distributorships, but such is not the case 
today. 

rhe possibilities are even greater in the handling of 
electric farm lighting and power equipment than they 
ever were in a Ford agency, as the sale of an electric 
lighting and power plant carries with it the sale 
and installation of numerous accessories such as wash- 
ine machines, irons, fans, vacuum cleaners, toasters, 
and, in fact, every conceivable electric utility device ; 
even automatic water systems, etc., making sanitary 
conveniences possible. There is still another great 
resale possibility in the electric farm lighting business 
which is being overlooked by many, and which will 
prove to be one of the most interesting and profitable 
industries to be found in the selling and service busi- 
ness. That is, the replacing of batteries and the ulti- 
imate replacement of engines and generators. Auto- 
mobilés wear out and farmers buy new ones and this 
is also true of electric lighting plants for after they 
have enjoyed the comfort and convenience of electric 
light and power they will never be without it. 

The present day farm lighting equipment will give 
a service equivalent to its cost but sooner or later 
it will be necessary to replace either the battery or 
some part of the unit plant. It is well understood 
that the engine and generator on most farm lighting 
plants will outlast several sets of storage batteries. 

In many counties in the great agricultural districts 
of America there are already as many as 500 indi- 
vidual farm lighting plants in operation and two 
vears hence this number will be doubled and trebled. 
This means that after a few years several hundred 
sets of batteries will be sold in each county annually 
and the live dealer who equips himself now to handle 
storage batteries and service intelligently, will reap a 
harvest. He should secure the agency for a good 
substantial storage battery and go after the battery 
business as the automobile people are going after car 
replacement. There will, no doubt, be an ever increas- 
ing demand for such service almost in every com- 
munity. Electric farm lighting plants have been more 
or less standardized to be used at 32 volts with battery 
sets of 16 lead cells or 24 Edison cells. In the counties 
where plants have been sold for several years this 
replacement business is already surprisingly large. 

The dealer should first secure the agency for a 
good, practical, substantial farm lighting plant, some- 


thing employing only the well tried and proven prin- 
ciples in engine and generator construction. Secure 
the sales agency for one which is built more or less 
upon the experience gained in the automobile field as 
regards engines. The writer would suggest a good 
four-cycle, valve-in-head engine, either tank or radi- 
ator cooled; a close fitting light-weight cast-iron 
piston, running at a medium speed; a heavy crank- 
shaft running on good metal bearings, and a simple 
oiling system. The engine should have such refine- 
ments as to eliminate service expense—one which is 
designed along the lines of engines used in the Buick 
and other valve-in-head cars whose stability has long 
since been proven beyond question. Such an engine 
will be thoroughly understood by every garage me- 
chanic in the country and the farmer will be much 
more easily induced to purchase a plant if he knows 
that in his home town, he can secure the services of 
a man who understands thoroughly the care and 
operation of his engine. 

The farmer is not in the market for too highly 
automatic devices of any kind and especially is this 
true when it comes to buying an electrically operated 
utility device. He knows very little about the most 
simply constructed electric plant, except possibly the 
engine, and much less about the automatic electric 
plants. Electricity is more or less a mystery to all, 
and if the farmer, merchant or business man is to be 
served with such a plant he should be given something 
which will serve his purpose simply, durably and 
economically. It would seem from some efforts of 
manufacturers that the farmer was not satisfied with 
the design and construction of engines in the auto- 
mobile field, and were demanding something different. 
This is not true. He is much better satisfied with an 
engine which is more or less similar to the ones which 
he has been operating in some form on his farm. He 
understands them better and has more confidence in 
their performance. He understands a four-cycle 
engine. He knows what a camshaft is. He can adjust 
the push rods, grind the valves, adjust the timer and 
in fact he is perfectly familiar with the engine. He 
prefers a metal-bearing to a ball-bearing engine for 
he has known for years that the automobile people 
have practically abandoned the latter. Ball-bearings 
as a rule have not proven as substantial as the metal- 
bearings where they are compelled to take the shock 
of an internal combustion engine. There are very few 
automobile engines today running on ball bearings 
notwithstanding the fact that it was first thought 
that they would do so. Perhaps the engines which 
stand the most grief and are the most enduring are 
those found in Ford Cars. They stand the most abuse, 
run the most miles with the least care and give as 
little trouble as any. When such an engine is found, 
direct connected to a good direct~current generator 
with a simplified control board and a heavy well-made 
battery the farmers will demand it, and if the farm 
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lighting business is conducted in a methodical and 
systematic manner the dealer will win. 

The dealer should begin by securing the names of 
the best farmers in his county and send them good 
literature telling the story of the most simple and 
practical plant. Explain that this plant has a driving 
pulley which may be belted to a line shaft for running 
machinery directly from the engine power, and at the 
same time charge the storage battery at a slow even 
rate. The farmer may locate such a plant so that he 
can run his cream separator, washing machine, churn, 
deep-well pump, automatic water lift, small grinder, 
etc., direct from the engine power as it is undesirable 
to operate anything larger than a 1/8 to 1/6-hp. motor 
from the storage batteries usually sold with farm 
lighting plants. The discharge rate for operating 
larger motors is much in excess of the discharge rate 
recommended by all manufacturers of the modern 
storage batteries, and if operated at high discharge 
rates the life of the battery is materially shortened. 

When the dealer is thoroughly started in the farm 
light and power business he should launch an intensive 
campaign in the community. He should visit and talk 
with every farmer, all will be more or less interested. 
On these visits he should carry some cards suitably 
arranged about as follows: 


Name 

Town 

Count 

Direction and Distance trom Town 

Miles N. Miles E 

Miles S. , Miles W 

What kind of light now used 

If he has plant what kind .. 

How long has he had it ....... ; 

ee GE DRSOOET oc cccccccsecseccesce A, FOE ase cseneve 
No. of cells Condition of battery ......... 
When will he be in market for battery .... 

If he has no plant when to see him again 

Size of plant and battery desirable to take care of 


Signed 


If the dealer is careful in noting the condition of 
the battery he will be able to determine when the 
farmer will be in the market for a new one. If he 
uses a little care in questioning about the plant and 
in the inspection of it, he will be able to judge pretty 
closely all conditions. Determine how often the bat- 
tery had to be charged when it was received, and how 
often it has to be charged now. This will have a 
tendency to show to some extent the condition of the 
battery. If considerable sediment is found in the 
bottom of the cells it is safe to assume that it is get- 
ting along towards the time when a new one will be 
needed. This card system should be arranged in the 
dealer’s office in a manner which will be convenient 
to go through carefully at certain intervals. The 
results obtained from such a system are surprising. 

When a call is made on a farmer, no matter if he 
has a plant, the dealer should explain the features of 
his particular battery so that when the farmer is in 
need of a new battery, accessory or appliance he will 
call upon the dealer for it. He will. remember that 
the dealer has a complete record of the battery and 
plant and will look to him for service. In addition, 
the dealer should send out good battery and plant 
literature to the prospect list occasionally, telling the 
same story in a different way, and soon the dealer will 
become the recognized farm electric plant man of the 
community and everyone will come to him for service 
and advice as well as to buy all their electrical require- 
ments in the way of utility devices. 
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The dealer should endeavor to make the acquaint- 
ance of every farmer in his locality and explain his 
equipment to them. In this way he will find that the 
farmer will not only give him his trade but will be of 
considerable assistance in securing other customers. 

However, the dealer must be in a position to render 
this service when called upon. He should always 
carry in stock a complete supply of repair parts and 
accessories which he is willing to sell at reasonable 
prices and in addition have sufficient knowledge of 
the equipment to advise and help the farmer in any 
difficulties that he encounters. By following these 
principles he will soon be in the same position as the 
Ford dealer who is supplying an automobile at a rea- 
sonable price and renders a service equivalent if not 
exceeding its cost. 

The same thing can no doubt be said of electricity 
as applied to farms as has been said of it in the indus- 
trial world for the past thirty years. “It’s in its 
infancy” or “It’s the coming business,” but don’t be- 
lieve that the farm plant business is a coming business, 
it is right here now. There is a demand at this time 
for a simply constructed, durable plant which has 
certain refinements making it convenient to operate, 
and which will be durable and economical as compared 
with all others. 


RESEARCH ON LUBRICATION BY PHYSI- 
CAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Research of Lubricating Oils by Physical Society of 
London. 


Before the Physical Society of London, Principal 
S. Skinner contributed some notes on lubrication. Ex- 
periments on the pressure of air in the neighborhood 
of a flywheel running in contact with a flat tangential 
board were described, to exhibit the properties of a 
compressible lubricant. A comparison of the com- 
pressibilities and viscosities of the vegetable and min- 
eral oils led to the conclusion that the special quality 
of “oiliness” was the physical property of incompres- 
sibility. Worthington’s experiments on the adhesion 
of two solids immersed in a stretched liquid were ex- 
plained as an illustration of the phenomena of lubrica- 
tion in a stretched liquid. The effect of glass beads, 
etc., in promoting the free boiling of air-free water 
was explained by the occurrence of cavitation behind 
the moving beads, etc., the steam entering the cavities 
thus produced and dilating them into large bubbles. 
In the course of a subsequent discussion it was said 
that some experiments had revealed the- curious fact 
that when working under severe conditions with im- 
perfect lubrication, there was, for the mineral oils, a 
critical temperature of about 50° C. or 60° C. at which 
the lubrication broke down. No such temperature had 
yet been found with non-mineral oils. 





ELECTRIC OUTPUT DOUBLED IN FIVE 
YEARS. 


A rapid development of the electrical industry is 
indicated in the report of the Census Bureau showing 
that in 1917 more than twenty-five billion kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy was produced and distributed 
by electric central stations which employed more than 
100,000 persons and paid annual salaries and wages 
of $100,000,000. The output in 1917 was more than 
double the output in 1912 and more than quadruple 
the output for 1907. 
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THE NEW POMPTON LAKE HYDROELEC- 
TRIC PLANT. 


Typical Example of Small Water Power Developed Ad- 
vantageously for Lighting and Power Service 
in New Jersey. 


A new hydroelectric plant at Pompton Lake, N. J., 
which is now under construction provides an interest- 
ing example of the utilization of small water powers. 
\Vhen it was found that the present gas-engine-driven 
plant was inadequate for the needs of the community, 


Pompton Lake Falls—Site of Power House. 


serious consideration was given to the installation of 
a steam turbogenerator, but in view of the high cost 
of coal and the desirability of conserving fuel, it was 
finally decided to put the local waterfall to work. This 
fall is 22 ft. high and has a considerable volume of 
water so that it can take care of the power demands 
of the neighborhood for some time to come. 


interior of Plant of Society for Establishing Useful Manufac- 
tures at Paterson, N. J., Showing Three Westinghouse 1250- 
kv-a. Generators Operating Under Head of 67 Ft.—The Pomp- 
ton Lake Plant Will Be Similar in Design. 


The plant will be built along the same general lines 
as the hydroelectric plant of the Society for Estab- 
lishing Useful Manufactures, at Paterson, N. J., 
which is close to Pompton Lakes and has proven thor- 
oughly satisfactory in operation. It will contain two 
Westinghouse vertical generating units, one of 250 
kv-a. and the other 100 kv-a., aad current will be gen- 
erated at 2300 volts to permit transmission over a 
considerable distance without step-up transformers. 

Power will be supplied for lighting the borough, 
which has 3000 population, and also will be available 
for several industries that it is hoped will be attracted 
to the locality. 
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THEATER ILLUMINATION—LIGHT AND 
COLOR IN STAGE EFFECTS. 


Paper by J. B. Fagan Presented Before Illuminating 
Engineering Society of Great Britain. 


A few weeks ago J. B. Fagan, of the Royal Court 
Theater, London, read a paper on this subject before 
the British Illuminating Engineering Society. He said 
there were few, if any, stages in England really well 
lighted, yet the importance of proper stage lighting 
could scarcely be overestimated. The relative values 
in order of importance were: first, the play; second, 
the acting; third, the lighting; fourth, the scenery; 
fifth, the dresses. Reviewing the subject historically, 
Mr. Fagan said that the value of theatrical lighting 
was appreciated as early as 750 A.D. at the Byzantine 
court, and in 1160 we find sconces of candles used in 
miracle plays, flares and squibs especially being em- 
ployed to give local color to the devils. Artificial 
lighting was practically unknown in England until 
1682 when Sir Christopher Wren built the first the- 
ater, the Drury Lane, and Inigo Jones contrived the 
stage mechanism. Candles were then used and in 1785 
a “patent stage camp” was invented. At the Lyceum 
Theater the esthetic value of lighting was first com- 
pletely studied. 

Today stage lighting is both a craft and an art 
calling both for esthetic perception and engineering 
skill. In the ordinary theater light was still used in 
substantially the same way as the candles in 1775 and 
gas in 1880. Lighting is now achieved by: (1) the 
overhead batten; (2) the footlights; (3) standard arc 
lights; (4) bunches of incandescent lamps behind 
transparencies. The chief fault is the hardness of the 
unnatural shadows and lack of diffusion. Nature has 
two methods of lighting, by parallel beams from the 
sun and the light from the diffused sky. Old-fashioned 
methods quite fail to imitate the second form of 
natural lighting. “A large illuminating surface resem- 
bling the sky cannot be easily obtained. Gordon Craig 
used overhead inverted arcs some years ago in at- 
tempting to meet the difficulty, but he did not illumi- 
nate the actor’s faces. 

The Fortuny system utilizing reflection from col- 
ored sheets of silk, etc., was excellent both as regards 
delicate color-matching and shadow effect. A tightly 
stretched field of colored silk illuminated by white 
open arcs returns a reflected light which is strictly 
diffused and casts practically no shadow. This is the 
basis of the Fortuny system and the results are very 
beautiful since slow graduations of light can be used 
and colors mixed on the reflecting screen just as an 
artist mixes the colors on his palette. Escape of re- 
flex light is guarded against by the use of black velvet, 
which has a coefficient of reflection of only 2%. Of 
special beauty is the Fortuny Firmament, which may 
consist of a semicircular wall painted azure blue and 
stretched from the floor of the stage well above the 
line of sight of the auditorium. The drawbacks to this 
system are that it requires a specially designed theater, 
involves much loss of light by reflection and means 
high cost of maintenance. 

At the Court Theater Mr. Fagan has tried to pro- 
duce the diffusion of the Fortuny system by less com- 
plex methods by using a series of gas-filled lamps of 
1000 cp. at an angle of 45° colored by gelatines and 
rendered semi-indirect by treated glass screens. The 
footlights are also indirect. To imitate the Fortuny 
artificial sky a large semi-circular cloth painted azure 
up high but shaded to gray in the lower parts is used; 
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this is likewise illuminated by tilted 1000-cp. gas-filled 
lamps spaced to give uniform illumination. Semi-indi- 
rect movable lights are also used on the stage. There 
are still difficulties in getting the requisite uniformity 
of tint and gradual changes of color in imitating sun- 
light and sunrise. The method, however, seems to 
mark a distinct advance. 

The art of stage lighting is assuming an importance 
second to none. Stage lighting may be said to be 
unnatural, but all art is unnatural, said Mr. Fagan, 
yet art is not of necessity crude nor grotesque. To 
see an actor with four shadows around him as it were 
in the center of a gigantic St. Andrew’s cross is highly 
grotesque and disturbing, whereas to see him with one 
unnatural, deep shadow may seem improbable but yet 
beautiful. The whole question of light in relation to 
stage effects deserves most careful study and in this 
field, suggested the author, the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society could do most useful work. 


WATER-POWER UTILIZATION URGED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Utilization Urged by State Development—Quick Policy 
to Provide Employment. 


By Our BrITISH CORRESPONDENT. 


lhe Water Power Resources Committee which 
was appointed in June last year by the British Board 
of Trade has reported advocating the immediate pro- 
motion of legislation giving the Board power to ac- 
quire the necessary rights in connection with various 
specified water powers so that surveys may be quickly 
made permitting actual operations to begin in the early 
summer of the present year. In the past there has 
been comparatively little hydroelectric work carried 
out in the United Kingdom chiefly because of the 
plentiful supplies of cheap coal. As recently as 1905 
it was held by authorities that the total amount of 
water power in the British Isles was not worth con- 
sidering in relation to the coal supplies, and that the 
total saving in coal which might be effected by har- 
nessing available water power would be only about 
1,200,000 tons per annum. The present committee, 
however, shows that statement to be quite incorrect in 
relation to things as they stand today. It has now 
been shown that, upon the basis of the present average 
practice in coal-fired stations in Great Britain, nine 
potential water-power schemes alone out of a large 
number existing in Scotland and in other parts of the 
country would represent an annual saving of 1,850,000 
tons of coal if they were fully developed and fully 
utilized. Including the few notable hydroelectric in- 
stallations in existence in Scotland (at Kinlochleven 
and at Foyers) and in North Wales, the water power 
harnessed does not represent more than about 0.5% 
of the total motive power employed for general indus- 
trial purposes. 


GOVERNMENT TAKES ACTION. 


The Government first regarded a systematic sur- 
vey of the water-power resources as a matter of prac- 
tical importance when it was investigating the subject 
of nitrogen products in 1916. The report now issued 
deals principally with selected schemes in Scotland 
and describes nine powers capable of generating a con- 
tinuous supply of 183,500 electrical harsepower, cor- 
responding with an output at the hydroelectric stations 
of 1,200,000,000 Board of Trade units (kw-h.) 
per annum. It is considered that these powers can 
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be developed on a sound commercial basis and that 
it would be entirely practicable to transmit the elec- 
trical energy developed at the water-power stations to 
industrial centers in Scotland; for example, to Glas- 
gow, the Clyde Valley, Edinburgh and district, Aber- 
deen and Dundee. Allowing for losses in transmis- 
sion and transportation the nine schemes in question 
could deliver at least 1,000,000,000 kw-h. within a 
radius of supply of from 80 to 85 miles. This power 
could be supplied for power, traction and lighting and 
alternatively in part for use in the manufacture of 
carbide or calcium cyanamide, or other electrochemical 
or metallurgical processes established close to the. 
water powers. The mass of data collected justifies 
estimates that to secure a continuous 183,500 elec- 
trical horsepower the capital cost would be $35,375,- 
coo, or an average of. $192.50 per e. hp. These cost 
figures are based upon pre-war contract prices with 
an addition of 50%, which it is hoped will be ample 
to cover the post-war costs of work of this descrip- 
tion. The costs are inclusive of all civil engineering 
and hydraulic work, power house and plant, and of 
reasonable compensation for rights and property that 
would have to be acquired. Materials for the con- 
struction of light railways and buildings would be 
available from military stores. Each of the nine 
schemes will take approximately 2% or 3 years to 
construct. 


GOVERNMENT POoticy. 


The opinion is unanimously expressed by the com- 
niittee that the powers considered in the foregoing 
should be regarded as national assets, and that any 
rights or property necessary for their utilization should 
be acquired by the nation at reasonable and proper 
purchase costs. They also hold that the water powers 
should either be developed by the state or leased to a 
public or commercial undertaking for a sufficient term 
of years to enable the lessees to redeem the large 
capital expenditure by means of a small annual sink- 
ing fund which will not add unduly to the cost of the 
available power. It is stated that if some of the 
schemes are to be begun at once for the useful em- 
ployment of labor in 1919, the only possible way ap- 
pears to be for the Government to promote a short 
bill giving the Board of Trade power to acquire the 
necessary rights, and for the Board to instruct the 
engineers to at once make further surveys where such 
are necessary to prepare plans and to take out quan- 
tities so that actual construction could be begun in 
the early summer. 

Various other available water powers in the United 
Kingdom have been investigated and will be reported 
upon fully in a later statement by the committee. One 
scheme put forward is for the utilization of the tides 
in the River Severn; this possesses a number of inter- 
esting features and is being further investigated. There 
are numerous small water powers in many parts of the 
country ranging from 100 to 2000 electrical horse- 
power. These are at present running to waste, 
whereas in many cases they could be usefully devel- 
oped either for mills or for local agricultural and vil- 
lage requirements. Alternatively, it is suggested, the 
powers could be developed in automatically-worked 
stations, which would @eliver energy into a general 
electrical transmission network or would serve to sup- 
plement existing coal-fired power stations. Water- 
power resources could thus be utilized in the same 
way as many sources of waste heat in that country. 
The committee is proceeding with investigations in 
these directions. 
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Last Chance for Victory Loan 

IRTUALLY only a week remains for making 
V subscriptions to the Victory Liberty Loan. This 
last chance must be seized promptly by everyone 
who can but has not yet subscribed.and by those who 
without much sacrifice can add to their original sub- 
scription. The loan needs no further argument, as its 
exceptional merits have been fully set forth in recent 
weeks. Failure to put this last loan over the top is 
unthinkable. Only one thing is needed—will power to 
siibscribe to the extent of one’s ability. Let’s finish 
the job now! 





Recognizing Value of Water Power 
Wi owe development of our abundant water 


powers has been advocated for many years, 

Canada has actually proceeded with her de- 
velopments on an admirable scale, as was reported in 
one of our recent issues. In this issue we publish a 
summary of a report by the British Government com- 
mittee investigating the subject. Although water 
powers in Great Britain have been developed to the 
extent only of 0.5% of the total power utilized, be- 
cause coal has been so plentiful, yet the committee 
advocates development of nine projects aggregating 
about 183.000 hp. Great Britain has relatively little 
water-power resources, but it recognizes that their 
development is true conservation—something that has 
becn preached in this country for many years but has 
inade little impression on several congresses. 





| Developing Theatrical [Illumination 


LLUMINATION of theaters is one of the many 
t branches of the lighting art that was retarded dur- 

ing the war, but shows a revival of interest. While 
the theater was recognized as a valuable means of 
maintaining morale under the depressing conditions of 
war, the more urgent needs for fuel, etc., hampered 
the development of theatrical lighting. The reaction 
from the war’s influence is shown in this line by the 
fact that an entire meeting of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society of England was devoted to this sub- 
iect last month. The paper then presented by Mr. 
lagan, as reviewed on other pages of this issue, is 
probably the best short treatisé on the developments 
in this field of lighting ever written. There is abun- 


dant room for much study ad experimentation in this 
line, in this country as‘well as abroad. There has been 
considerable call for novel effects, but beauty and 
effectiveness in the lighting are fully as important as 
novelty, if not more so. . 





Chicago’s Electrical Show 


NNOUNCEMENT is made on another page of 
A this issue of the plans for holding the Chicago 
Electrical Show next October. It is contem- 
plated to make this not a local show to boost merely 
the sale and use of household current-consuming 
devices, but an exhibition of the most important of the 
many electrical developments of recent years to inter- 
est visitors from a large district tributary to Chicago. 
Both the local and the larger shows have their 
place, although electrical men in general naturally will 
find much more of interest to them in the larger ex- 
hibition and electrical manufacturers will also find 
therein greater opportunity to make valuable displays 
that will repay the effort and expenditure involved. 
Shows of this kind are an encouraging sign of the 
times and should help materially to stimulate many 
branches of the electrical industry. 


Getting Most from Show Windows 
Sie WINDOWS are the constant appeal of the 
K 





merchant for the trade of the passer-by and as 

such should receive his constant attention. Too 
often electrical contractor-dealers arrange elaborate 
displays and decorate their windows properly only 
when they have some special attraction, such as a sale, 
campaign or new appliance to offer. At other times 
the window decoration is entirely neglected, or worse, 
the old decorations are left in place until a new 
feature can be offered. In this way the prominence 
and appeal of the store which has been gained by one 
attractive display is lost. It is only by using the win- 
dows as an open invitation to the public to enter the 
store at all times that the merchant derives the full 
benefit from them. For this reason dealers should 
endeavor to change their displays often and keep their 
windows clean and attractive at all times. 





Passing of Government Ownership 


T IS not necessary to join in the hymn of hate that 
I has been intoned against Postmaster General 

Burleson in some quarters. But the ELecrricaL 
REVIEW rejoices that Mr. Burleson is urging the gov- 
ernment to relinquish the cable, telephone and tele- 
graph business. Thus the menace of “government 
ownership of transportation and communication,” a 
half-way measure on the road to socialism, is abol- 
ished. 

Of necessity, wars tend to increase the powers of 
government; in this, the last war has gone farther 
than previous wars, because effort had to be exerted 
to the uttermost. Railroads, telegraph, telephones and 
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cables were taken: over by the government; factories 
and whole industries were controlled and dictated to; 
while the government prescribed the food, the occu- 
pation, the habits and the clothes that the individual 
should wear. As a war measure, government control 
was necessary. With the cessation of war such con- 
trol beccme a menace; socialism for a time seemed 
near indeed. 

Now that the stress of war is past, individualism 
is asserting itself; the demand for personal liberty is 
making itself heard. Government control was not so 
efficient that it could not be dispensed with; it was not 
free from the dangers of socialism or of business in 
control of politicians. With the telegraph-telephone 
policy decided upon, the railroad problem occupies 
now an even more prominent place than it did before. 
Solving the railroad problem is now the pressing ques- 
tion of the hour and one that it is sincerely hoped the 
coming Congress will not dodge but settle soundly, 
wisely and permanently without delay. Business and 
the country needs that this question should be settled 
now 


Facts Bearing upon Steam-Turbine 
Governor Operation 


LOSE parallel operation and pro rata division of 
4 load can be obtained between generators oper- 


ating in parallel only when the governors of the 
respective machines act with the same degree of sensi- 
tiveness. In the case discussed on page 720 of 
this issue the steam governors were considerably 
more sensitive, and acted more rapidly than, the water 
governors. What was done was to change the char- 
acteristics of the steam governors by introducing a 
static friction which delayed the action of the governor 
at first instant of change of load without affecting 
materially its action once the change had actually 
occurred. 

The introduction of the restraining device, in the 
form of friction, introduces the possibility of acci- 
dental inadvertent sticking, which immediately intro- 
duces the element of danger. Under conditions where 
load suddenly was dropped and the restraining device 
stuck, over-speeding and a runaway might easily 
occur. The presence of the restraining device, equival- 
ent in results to added inertia, means added work for 
the governor mechanisms—the gimbal bearing, 
springs and knife edges—hence accelerated wear and 
more frequent adjustment are to be expected with the 
ever present need for vigilance. 

Interfering with the steam-controlling mechanisms 
of turbines, and steam turbines especially, because of 
the high peripheral speeds, is a risky undertaking even 
where expert attention is present. The thing to do is 
to experiment with the water and steam governors 
until closer parallel operation obtains. This would be 
attained if the regulation by the steam governors was 


as poor as that by the water governors. 
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Publicity for Utility Companies 
TILITIES have relegated into the realm of the 
| G er the old short-sighted policy so forcibly 
but inelegantly expressed by the statement, “The 
public be damned,” attributed to a railroad magnate 
of the last century. The modern policy is the exact 
antithesis of this, “The public be pleased.” Of chief 
importance in pleasing the public is the rendering of 
good service at reasonable rates. Of next importance 
is to make the public understand the necessary condi- 
tions and underlying facts on which the rates and 
regulations for the service are based. Modern and 
progressive utility interests are agreed that the onl) 
satisfactory way to do this is by candid and complete 
publicity—laying all the cards on the table, so to speak. 

This up-to-date policy has been followed for many 
years by numerous electric and other public utility 
companies with results of mutual advantage to th: 
utilities and the public. The need for adopting it has 
never been so great as during the last two years, how 
ever. When the cost of labor, fuel and other impo: 
tant utility needs began to climb soon after our joining 
the war and the necessity for raising rates becam« 
urgent, abundant publicity should have been given t 
these facts so that the increased rates would have been 
universally understood to be imperative. This was 
done in a great many cases, but the impression aros 
in many public minds that cessation of active warfar: 
wonld relieve the situation and the rates would soon 
again come down. Of course, it was entirely erroneous 
to associate the increased rates with the continuanc: 
of the fighting, since they were due exclusively to the 
higher costs of rendering utility service and must con 
tinue until these costs come down again. This last 
fact must be brought to the public’s attention. 

At first when prices of fuel, etc., began to soar. 
some of the utilities that were in better condition wit! 
ample working capital and reserve funds tried to put 
off indefinitely or entirely the effort to secure relief b) 
higher rates for their service, hoping that the period 
of high costs was to be but a short one. Now that the 
high-cost period shows little tendency toward relax- 
ation, these companies find it imperative to seek 
redress or see not only wiping out of all surplus but 
even possible bankruptcy. These utilities are indeed 
in a serious plight because the public is much slower 
to comprehend their condition than where the appeal 
for higher rates was made almost simultaneously wit! 
the general advance in costs. 

That the remedy again is publicity is indicated b) 
the organization of the Illinois Committee on Public 
Utilty Informaton, as,reported in another portion of 
this issue. Illinois has many utility companies, trac- 
tion and gas especially, whose difficulties are increas- 
ing instead of diminishing. The Illinois committee 
hopes to bring the actual facts fully and clearly before 
the public. This is, indeed, the best if not the only ° 
way to present one’s case that involves the general 
public. : 
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Training Station Operators 


BTAINING operators for power plants and 
substations is a problem that presents many 
complexities for many of the large operating 
companies since the World War. The salaries are not 
such that there is a wide class of men to choose from, 
and when the war came those that did not go to take 
ai active part in it found work that paid higher rates 
of remuneration. The result has been rapid labor 
turn-over with all its difficulties and hazards. 
lhe method so often employed to make an operator 
js to take a green man, make him an apprentice under 
operator for so many months until he is ready for 
vmotion or opportunity gives him a chance to oper- 
alone. Meanwhile his work is of such a menial 
ture as sweeping floors, polishing cuspidors and 
leaning apparatus. Many a good man has thrown up 
iob as an apprentice operator and gone elsewhere 
cause he was subjected to work in no way related 
his nominal task. Electrical equipment has been 
ade so largely automatic ; automatic features of con- 
rol, engineering details and operating methods have 
developed that—station operating today is very 
rgely a matter of being ready to act when so re- 
Meanwhile the work comprises supervision, 
Once the work 


ured. 


sutine switching and maintenance. 
; been learned and the underlying theories and facts 
understood, the job loses its interest—and value— 
many types of men. Of promotion, the extent is 

\ited and the work settles down to a rather hum- 

im existence. 

rhe largest systems require less self-reliance from 

cir operators than the smaller systems with power 
houses more widely scattered. In the latter, an oper- 
tor may be called upon to do construction work in 

1 emergency and be thrown upon his own resources. 
|.audable practices by operators on the smaller systems 
vould result in dismissal if performed upon the larger 
ystems. In the one case an all-round good man is 

anted ; in the other a man who can be trained to do 
certain things because they are the things that the 
rules call for. Those other things that the all-nound 
ood man would do in emergency in the small system 
can be done only by order of a load dispatcher, after 
a permit has been signed, after a starting engineer, an 
inspector, and so forth, on the large system. 

Presence of mind, self control and ability to think 
juickly are necessary attributes of the operator of the 
station upon the large system. One of the most diffi- 
cult tasks is to learn that rules and regulations must 
he obeyed, that each man is delegated his task and 
duty, and these must not be exceeded. Learning to 
be an operator is like learning to be a soldier. It 
means obeying rules, although instinct tells you some- 
thing else could be done to good advantage. The 
individual operator sees only his own section of the 
operating system. The superintendent or load dis- 
patcher knows what is going on on the whole system. 
It is the difference between the private and the colonel. 
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The operator problem is not an easy one for the 
operating company to solve. For the ambitious man, 
operating represents merely an experience that will fit 
him for better work elsewhere. And an operating 
force of all ambitious men means rapid labor turn- 
over. For some, it represents an easy job with the 
appearance of permanency, and this is not desirable 
because stagnation and development do not go to- 
gether. 

The operators’ school of the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Co. aims to give operators a thorough knowledge 
of the underlying principles of operating on their sys- 
tem. The course is well laid out so as to’ cover the 
necessary ground in as short a time as possible. The 
training is intensive, as is shown by the fact that the 
time of instruction has been reduced from months to 
days, which incidentally also emphasizes the impor- 
tance of laying out any course of study scientifically. 





Transmission-Line Engineering 


NO MANY transmission lines now traverse the 
S country—high-tension transmission lines with 
their ramifications of distributing lines—that the 
problem of constructing these lines might seem to be 
one lenge since standardized. However, the demands 
of service, of safety and expense, are ever at work to 
bring about improvements in design and erection. 
Building a Jine that is safe for men to work upon and 
that will maintain service with a minimum of inter- 
ference might appear antagonistic to low cost. This is 
not necessarily the case, however, even when the cost 
of the line is to be a minimum. 

The article by Mr. Parrott appearing on page 703 
of this issue deals with the construction of pole lines 
as adopted by a company operating an extensive trans- 
missien system in Minnesota, where lightning makes 
itself felt severely and where the loads are picked upon 
over a comparatively sparsely settled but quite rapidly 
growing territory. Under these circumstances the 
length of line exposed to the elements is considerable 
and the mileage of transmission line is high compared 
to the connected load. For these reasons the unit cost 
of the transmission line must be kept down in every 
way that does not tend to reduce its safety. 

When the war came with its labor shortages, 
scarcity of materials and high prices, economies came 
also. Some of the practices developed to combat high 
prices and a scarcity of help in the construction of 
transmission lines for medium voltages are described 
by Mr. Parrott. This article is well illustrated, many 
forms of pole-line construction are described, and cost 
data on certain forms of construction are included. 
These cost data are based upon man-hours, hence are 
applicable to all parts of the country, which is about 
the only form in which cost data are of any real use. 
It is hoped this article will assist many operating engi- 
neers in making their lines sounder structurally and 
of lower cost. 
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Week’s Events 








Chicago Electrical Show—New York, Power Club and Other 
Society Activities—Private Control for Telegraph Lines 







BIG ELECTRICAL SHOW TO BE HELD IN NEW YORK ELECTRICAL SOCIETY HOLDS 


CHICAGO. 


First Chicago Show Since 1911 Scheduled for October 11 
to 25—Plans to Make Exhibition Representative of All 
Important Developments of Late Years. 


\n exhibition te show all the important electrical 
developments of recent years in such a way as to inter- 
est manufacturers, storekeepers, office managers, 
householders and the general public is announced to 
be held at the Coliseum in Chicago from Saturday, 
Oct. 11, to Saturday, Oct. 25, inclusive. It will be 
called the “Chicago Electrical Show” and is to be con- 
ducted by the Electrical Trades Exposition Co., which 
was in charge of the Chicago shows held annually 
from 1906 to 1911, inclusive. It is hoped to greatly 
exceed all these former efforts, both as to the variety 
and character of the individual displays and the gen- 
eral scheme of decoration and lighting. It is expected 
to develop a special scheme for decoration of the inte- 
rior of the Coliseum that will represent the most mod- 
ern ideas of color effects accentuated by modern illu- 
mination, this matter being in the hands of illumina- 
tion experts of international reputation. 

It is believed that since the last Chicago show was 
held over eight years ago the public will be keenly 
interested in the many developments in electrical appa- 
ratus and appliances brought about since that time. 
Among these, for instance, are developments of the 
greatest moment in electric welding; heat treating, 
melting and refining furnaces; japanning and enamel- 
ing ovens; large-scale baking and cooking ranges and 
ovens ; factory lighting and machine drive ; radio com- 
munication ; besides countless applications of electricity 
tor lightening the iabor in the home, office and shop. 
No method is as effective for bringing these to the 
attention of the public as by display and actual demon- 
stration. Therefore it is felt that a very large attend- 


ance is assured, not only from Chicago but the adjoin- - 


ing states and sections of the Middle West. It is also 
felt that this show will greatly stimulate electrical 
business of all kinds throughout the Chicago district 
and that the exhibitors will secure considerable benefit. 

Details as to rental and arrangement of exhibit 
spaces, for which there have been quite a few applica- 
tions already. can be obtained from the manager of 
the Chicago Electrical Show, E. W. Lloyd, 72 West 
Adams street, Chicago. Mr. Lloyd, who is general 
contract agent of the Commonwealth Edison Co., 
wishes it definitely understood that the Chicago show 
will not be an exhibition merely of household electrical 


appliances; these will have their place, but it is ex- 


pected that the larger power, heating, lighting. and 
signaling applications of which manufacturers and the 
general public may have heard but have not yet been 
brought into close enough contact to appreciate their 
practical applicability will receive proper attention both 
in the exhibits, lectures and demonstrations. 


MEETING. 


Employment Service and Retraining of 
Soldiers Discussed. 


Government 


The 373rd meeting of the New York Electrical 
Society was held in the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, New York, on April 24. The meeting was 
addressed by Charles E. Clarke, assistant to the fed- 
eral director, United States Employment Service for 
New York State, who explained how the Government 
is meeting the unemployment situation; and by Dr. 
W. Gilman Thompson, who described the functional 
re-education of soldiers and civilians in the clinic 
which he has established in New York City. 

Mr. Clarke presented the history of the develop- 
ment of the work done by the Government Employ- 
ment Service since it was organized, and mentioned 
the large amount of work that it has done and the 
great saving in time and money that it has effected to 
the credit of employes. The service was able, during 
the war, to prevent long hauls of laborers by finding 
jobs in the vicinity of their homes. It prevented collu- 
sion between foremen and private agencies whereby 
laborers might be discharged and re-employed for the 
purpose of extracting fees from them, and it supplied 
employment free of charge for certain classes of 
laborers that were paying 10% of their wages to 
private agencies previously. 

Dr. Thompson described and showed numerous 
slides illustrating the appliances and methods em- 
ployed in his clinics to rehabilitate disabled soldiers 
and civilians. The work of the clinic, which is free, 
has resulted in some wonderful recoveries. One of 
the activities of the clinic is the establishment of a 
school of floriculture, the first of its kind in America. 
The purpose of the school is to train maimed men to 
become scientific floriculttrists to supply the demand 
for that class of talent that exists in this country and 
that has been supplied previously by foreign countries. 
The curriculum, which extends through two years, 
includes courses in chemistry, physics, botany, and 
other subjects related to the cultivation of shrubs and 
plants. The school will be maintained as a permanent 
institution, 





ELECTRIC POWER CLUB TO HOLD AN- 
NUAL MEETING. 


Business and Technical Meeting Scheduled for 
Springs, Va., May 22 to 24. 


Hot 


The annual meeting of the Electric Power Club 
will be held at the Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs. 
Ark., ‘Thursday to Saturday, May 22 to 24, inclusive. 
The last two of these days follow directly after the 
annual convention of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation and many of the members of the club will 
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no doubt go direct from Atlantic City to Hot Springs. 
\mong the business matters to come up is the annual 
election of certain of the officers and: members of the 
Board of Governors; some amendments to the con- 
stitution are also to be considered. At other sessions 
numerous technical problems will be taken up. 

The Electric Power Club is composed of manufac- 
turers of motors, generators, transformers and indus- 
trial control apparatus. One of the main matters it 
has brought to a high degree of development is stand- 
ardization of motors and other power apparatus. Sec- 
retary C. H. Roth, 1410 West Adams street, Chicago, 
has available for distribution to anyone interested 
copies of the standardization rules of the club. 





ILLINOIS COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
UTILITY INFORMATION FORMED. 


To Place Case of Illinois Electric, Gas, Traction, Tele- 
phone, Water and Other Utilities Before Customers 
and General Public. 


Adopting as their slogan “There can be no pros- 
perity in Illinois unless the public utilities are pros- 
perous,” the utilities of Illinois have signed an invita- 
tion to the public to “put the spotlight on us.” Their 
composite “case” is to be made known through the 
Illinois Committee on Public Utility Information, 
whose organization has just been announced. This 
committee is to operate under the auspices of the 
Illinois Gas Association, Illinois State Electric Asso- 
ciation, Illinois Electric Railway Association and other 
public service organizations, and in the interest of their 
customers, investors and employes. 

With the budgets of Illinois public utility com- 
panies calling for $70,000,000 of after-war rehabilita- 
tion work and extensions this year—a program which 
will do much to relieve business hesitation, the utili- 
ties will be unable to go ahead unless their credit, 
which means ability to obtain the necessary funds, 
is unimpaired. Their expenditures this year, alone, 
would mean the spending of $60,000,000 in excess of 
the $10,000,000 which the state plans to spend in its 
ereat good roads project. And in the five-year period of 
road making, during which the state will spend $50,- 
000,000, the public utilities’ plans call for the expendi- 
ture of $450,000,000, or nine times as much. They 
are asking only for sane, scientific, non-political and 
just treatment, such as will enable them to perform 
the services imposed by their intimate relationship 
with the every-day life of every man, woman and 
child in the state and the communities in which they 
operate. 

STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The purpose of the committee, is outlined in a 
public statement as follows: 


“The committee proposes to do now for the public utili- 
ties what the railroads failed to do until they were almost 
strangled, namely: to put before the people of Illinois, by 
every possible means, the economic facts of the public util- 
ity industry, as an industry. This takes in the small town 
light plant as well as the big city electric company or street 
railway system; ‘independent’ and ‘farmer’ telephone com- 
panies, as well as the Bell interests. 

“The gas and electric companies of the state daily serve 
1.700,000 customers, and counting five to a family—the usual 
‘omputation—this means 8,500,000 persons, or _practically 
every person in the state. The street and electric railways 
carry 2,000,000,000 passengers every year. In the light of 
these figures, no words are needed to emphasize how closely 
the lives, happiness and comfort of every man, woman and 
child are linked up with the public utilities. Every person 
who uses a telephone, rides on a street car or cooks or reads 
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with gas or electricity is entitled to know the facts concern- 
ing these companies. 

“Without efficient utilities, cities and towns cannot pros- 
per, and utilities cannot be efficient without prosperity. They 
must pay their bills like people who buy from the grocer 
and as the grocer must pay his, or they must shut down. 
Every, human »precaution has been taken against a mone- 
tary panic, while, generally speaking, no practical or con- 
siderate thought has been given to the preservation of the 
service companies without which the industrial, social and 
commercial life of the country cannot continue. Labor is 
vitally concerned, probably more than any other element, 
because it knows that the high wage scales necessitated dur- 
ing the war by high living costs cannot be maintained unless 
the utilities are given just treatment. 

“The public utility companies have been seriously af- 
fected by the war. 

“With tremendous wage increases necessitated by the 
high cost of living, which shows but little, if any, abate- 
ment, and prices of materials up not less than 100% and 
in some instances three times that, they have not had con- 
sideration commensurate with their dues. 

“Upon their ability to earn a just wage, depends their 
ability to spend money for wages, for improvement of serv- 
ice and for new building, the result of which means improve- 
ment of the community in which they operate. It is to the 
interest of every citizen that the public utility companies, 
upon which he depends so much, shall be fairly treated and 
that their facilities shall be developed to the utmost. It is 
—_ through this that he can obtain the service which should 
be his. 

“Affecting the credit of the light, heat, railway, power or 
telephone companies in any city or town immediately means 
inferior service. It cannot be otherwise. The company can- 
not furnish something it has not the money to buy for the 
customer. It particularly hurts in the small town or city 
where citizens are necessarily dependent upon some single 
public utility plant. Impairment of public utility credit not 
only constitutes an attack on the securities you yourself hold, 
but on those of your banks, insurance companies and the 
countless concerns which have a collateral interest. No rea- 
sonable man will contend that capital is not entitled to a 
fair wage, as well as labor, or that the investments which 
go to build up and make a community should not be as well 
protected as the home a man and his wife have bought with 
their savings. 

“The situation is not a pleasant one, but is one which 
must be met squarely in a calm, scientific, non-political and 
just way, without prejudice or demagoguery. 

“If the utilities are not to be strangled, the best preven- 
tive is public knowledge of the economic facts which go to 
make the tremendous factor they are in the state’s indus- 
trial and economic life. Unless they prosper, there will be 
no prosperity in Illinois. Just treatment is essential both 
to the maintenance of good service and to the protection 
of investors. The undermining of the credit of. the utilities 
cannot fail to have far-reaching effects upon general credit 
and business prosperity, for their credit cannot be placed in 
jeopardy and the effect localized or even restricted to these 
companies. 

“The utilities believe open and above board exploitation 
of the economic facts of the industry is sound policy for now 
and the future. They are content to submit their case to 
their customers, believing that to be the road to just treat- 
ment and freedom from unwarranted burdens that would 
prevent adequate service and forestall the great development 
— which must be carried out to meet the state’s 
needs. 


The Illinois Committee on Public Utility Informa- 
tion has opened offices in the Bedford building, 203 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Bernard J. Mullaney 
is director of its work. 





ST. LOUIS MANUFACTURERS’ TERMINAL 
RAILWAY BEING ELECTRIFIED. 


Entire 24-Mile Line to Be Equipped—Six Electric Loco- 
motives to Be Used for Switching Service. 


The Manufacturers’ Railway system in St. Louis, 
Mo.—a private terminal railway with about 24 miles 
of trackage and handling about 60,000 freight cars 
annually is being electrified throughout. The change 
in motive power was decided upon two years ago when 
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plans were completed for the construction of 13 rail- 
way tracks in the basement of the new Bevo building 
at Broadway and Pestalozzi street. As it was im- 
practical to operate steam locomotives in this building, 
August A. Busch decided to electrify the entire system. 

Six electric locomotives will be used, of which two 
have already been received and tested. The electric 
locomotives are smaller than the steam locomotives 
formerly employed, but have great tractive power. 
They weigh 83 tons each, and are capable of pulling 
a 1600-ton train—4o loaded cars—at a speed of 15 
miles an hour. 

The cost of the change will be $500,000, $200,000 
for the installation of poles, trolleys, etc., and $300,000 
for the six locomotives. Power will be procured from 
the transmission system supplied from the hydroelec- 
tric plant of the Mississippi River Power Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa. 


CABLE SYSTEMS RETURNED TO OWNERS 
BY MR. BURLESON’S ORDER. 


Asks Congress to Unify Lines Under Supervision of the 
United States. 


Postmaster General Burleson issued an order on 
April 29 restoring the cable systems to their owners, 
effective May 2. 

On April 29 it was announced that President Wil- 
son had cabled his approval of Mr. Burleson’s recom- 
mendation to relinquish the cable lines at once, and the 
telegraph and telephone systems as soon as Congress 
legislates for the protection of their private owners 
from loss. 

The postmaster general disclosed that he will seek 
to have embodied in this legislation provisions for 
“unified control” of the Western Union and Postal 
telegraph systems and the telephone lines, under pri- 
vate ownership but government supervision. 

He said he still believes that government owner- 
ship and operation of the wire systems as an adjunct 
of the postoffice department should be established, but 
that in view of the foreshadowed opposition of the 
incoming Congress to this policy he deemed the 
only alternative the restoration of the wires to their 
owners. 

“That the conterttion of the postmaster general for 
a complete unification of the various wire systems is 
both wise from an economic standpoint and supported 
by sound business principles has been confirmed by the 
ablest experts on electrical transmission in America,” 
Mr. Burleson said. “That it should be brought about 
the postmaster general still believes, preferably through 
government ownership and operation as a part of the 
postal establishment, but if this is not done then 
through some means of unified control by private own- 
ership, over which the Government should at all times 
exercise a wholesome regulatory supervision. 

“About the desirability of this the postmaster gen- 
eral has had no reason to undergo a change of mind. 
However, for some time it has been apparent that the 
first of these alternatives does not meet with the ap- 
probation of the new Congress. Such being the case, 
there is but one course to pursue, and that is to return 
the various wire properties to their respective owners 
after urging proper legislation to safeguard the inter- 
ests of all the properties, in fairness to the investors 
and to insure proper service to the public. 

“If a policy of unification were entered upon, where 
there now are three telegraph and telephone pole lines 
occupying the same highway, entailing immense waste, 
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better and cheaper service could be given by one co- 
ordinate wire agency.” 

Government control of the cable lines has been ex- 
ercised in the midst of controversies, legal action to 
restrain the postmaster general from seizing their lines 
having been filed ina New York Federal Court by the 
Commercial Cable and Commercial Pacific Cable com- 
panies, who asserted that, while the presidential proc- 
lamation taking over the lines was signed Novy. 2, the 
actual seizure was made Nov. 16, five days after the 
signing of the armistice, when, the companies con- 
tended, no need for such action existed. The New 
York courts refused to issue the restraining order and 
appeal was taken to the United States Supreme Court. 





EDWARD N. HURLEY ENDORSES “ELEC- 
TRIFY YOUR HOME” CAMPAIGN. 


Chairman of U. S. Shipping Board Says “Go Out and 
Make Sales.” 


“Electrify Your Home,” the national house-wiring 
campaign launched by the Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, is well under way in 400 cities throughout 
the country. Many letters approving the campaign to 
energize electrical activities have been received by the 
Society from prominent men in the industrial and 
official world. 

Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, in a letter to J. M. Wakeman, gen- 





Edward N. Huriey, Who Endorses Wiring Campaign. 


eral manager of the Society, makes an interesting sur- 
vey of the post-war problems of readjustment. Mr. 
Hurley expresses his approbation of the Society's 
campaign and believes that the country must go “full 
steam ahead” for prosperity. His letter follows: 

“T have your letter in which you say every one 
feels that prosperity is just around the corner. What 
is to be done to get around the corner? 

“While we have many great problems brought 
about by the violent changes from peace to war and 
from war to peace, yet these are in process of re- 
adjustment and from my point of view the certain 
way to resume business is to resume. If people make 
up their minds business is going to be good, it will be 
good. It is going to be good anyway, but that is the 
short cut. 

“In order to go over a grade you must take a run 
for it, whether you are in an automobile or a locomo- 
tive. And all that the electrical or any other of our 
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industries has to do to go over the top, is for salesmen 
to go out and make sales. There is an abundance of 
money to care for the result. 

“I am keenly interested in the success of the elec- 
trical industry and am glad to know that the Society 
for Electrical Development is again endeavoring to 
arouse the electrical industry to the necessity of doing 
its part towards hastening prosperity. 

“The world wants American electrical products. 

“We now have the ships ready for carrying these 
products to the markets of the world. Please pay 
close heed to this: In the future the leaders of the 
electrical industry as well as the leaders in other of 
our industries, must not only think nationally, they 
must think internationally. For, in foreign markets 
we now have the greatest opportunity ever. presented 
to any nation. Moreover, we now have the ships for 
carrying the enormous volume of manufactures and 
products which this nation is capable of supplying.” 





RADIO APPLICATION IN WARFARE EX- 
PLAINED TO CHICAGO ENGINEERS. 


A. A. Oswald of Western Electric Co. Gives Interesting 
Talk on Wireless Telephony and Telegraphy. 


At the joint meeting of the Electrical Engineering 
Section of the Western Society of Engineers and the 
Chicago Section of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, held in Chicago, April 28, A. A. 
Oswald, of the Western Electric Co. of New York 
City, delivered an interesting and instructive address 
on the application of wireless telegraphy and telephony 
in the military establishment of a nation at war. The 
speaker was one of the research engineers on the de- 
velopment of this apparatus during the war and there- 
fore particularly well qualified to speak on the subject. 
The talk was suitably illustrated with slides and mov- 
ing pictures, 

At the opening of the meeting those present were 
given a practical demonstration of wireless telephony. 
A receiving set with an amplifier was installed on the 
platform and a transmitting set in another room. 
[hrough this equipment Eugene L. McGarry, a prom- 
inent Chicago attorney, explained the purpose and 
features of the Victory loan. After briefly describing 
the bonds to the audience through the radio appartus, 
\ir. McGarry appeared on the platform and delivered 
. stirring address urging those present to invest in 
the Victory notes. Representatives of the engineering 
division of the Victory Loan Committee were present 
to accept subscriptions. 

After briefly reviewing the progress which has been 
made in the development of radio apparatus during 
the war, Mr. Oswald explained the practical applica- 
tion of such apparatus and other communicating sys- 
tems in modern warfare. While the principal applica- 
tion of wireless apparatus is for naval and airplane 
communication where wire lines cannot be installed, 
it is also used quite extensively in infantry operations, 
chiefly-as insurance against failure of the wire systems. 

In open warfare, radio communicating systems are 
maintained between the various army headquarters 
such as the battalion, regimental, division, artillery and 
airplane headquarters. Communication between the 
firing lines and these points, however, is carried on 
chiefly by means of the ground telephone due to the 
difficulty in keeping wire lines or antennae in position. 
At all of these headquarters, with the exception of the 
artillery, both sending and receiving apparatus is in- 
stalled. Tn the majority of artillery positions receiving 
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sets only are installed as transmitting apparatus is 
seldom used or needed by the artillery forces. In 
army advances these systems of communication are 
seldom used and communication is maintained prin- 
cipally by meansof contact patrol airplanes. 

The airplanes are all equipped with radio appa- 
ratus. In the fighting squadrons the airplane of the 
squadron commander and his assistant are equipped 
with both sending and receiving radio telephone out- 
fits. The other machines have receiving apparatus 
only. This equipment is very simple to operate, ex- 
tremely light in weight and small in size. The appa- 
ratus is adjusted before leaving the ground so that the 
operator has no adjusting to do while in action. 

Electric power for the airplane apparatus is de- 
rived from a small wind-driven generator mounted on 
one of the struts of the airplane under the engine. Mr. 
Oswald explained in detail the construction of this 
generator and the method by which the voltage is kept 
constant in spite of the widely varying speed of the 
generator. He also explained the difficulties encoun- 
tered in designing a transmitter which would transmit 
the message but eliminate the loud noises from the 
airplane motor, the rushing wind, etc. One of the 
latest improvements in radio apparatus for airplane 
use is that which permits the use of much shorter and 
lighter antennae. 

Another interesting use of radio apparatus is in 
the intelligence work of the army. Small stations are 
established at suitable points whose sole duty is to in- 
tercept and transmit enemy messages. By using loop 
antennae these stations are able to determine the direc- 
tion from which the enemy messages are being sent 
and by plotting this direction from the various intelli- 
gence stations the exact positions of the enemy sta- ° 
tions can be determined. From the number of mes- 
sages sent from these stations, the enemy headquar- 
ters station may be located and other interesting and 
important details discovered, such as the concentrating 
of troops, etc. 

In closing Mr. Oswald stated that, in spite of the 
great impetus which has been given to the use of the 
radio telegraph and telephone by the war and the 
many improvements which have been made in the 
apparatus during this time, he does not think this 
method will ever compete commercially with the wire 
systems. This is due chiefly to the elaborate, intricate 
and expensive apparatus required and the necessity 
of an operator having a certain amount of skill and 
experience to use them. However, radio apparatus 
will eventually be the means of establishing a universal 
communication service whereby places now inacces- 
sible to wire systems may be reached. 

At this meeting it was announced that on May 26 
a joint meeting of these associations and the Asso- 
ciated Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers will be held 
in Chicago. At this meeting two important subjects 
will be presented and discussed—measuring gas elec- 
trically and 25 versus 60 cycle in steel mills. 





NEW BUSINESS OF BYLLESBY PROP- 
ERTIES. 


\ll electric properties of H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
reporting for the week ended April 18 show the fol- 
lowing new business gains (Net): 352 electric light 
and power customers with 220 kw. of lighting and 
783 horsepower in motors. New business contracted 
for but not yet connected includes 1271 customers with 
499 kw. of lighting and 1056 hp. in motors. Output 
of electric energy was 35% greater than last year. 
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Steam Turbine Senne Problem—Cutting Cost of Under- 
cutting Commutators — Distributing Circuit Load Record 


STEAM TURBINE REGULATION PROBLEM. 


Difficulty and Solution as Solved by San Diego Consolli- 
dated Gas & Electric Company. 


The Consolidated Gas & Electric Co. operates a 
steam stand-by station at San Diego for bettering 
service and picking’ up load when other sources of 
supply fail. In case of failure it is negessary to be 
able to pick up load quickly, and by close co-operation 
between the operating force and adherence to operat- 
ing rules it has been found possible with an operating 
and assistant engineer and two engineer-room men to 
pick sp 4000 kw. upon a 4000-kw. turbogenerator 
within three minutes after transmission service failed. 

\s the Consolidated Gas & Electric Co.’s system 
ties-in with the Southern California Edison Co.’s sys- 
tem through frequency-changers operating schedules 
are necessary, and clese regulation of the turbines 
floating on the line is necessary. No difficulty was 
experienced in synchronizing or tying the two sys- 
tems, but it was found impossible to maintain the 
proper load division even with careful and constant 
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Fig. 1—Effect of Governor Steadying Device Upon Turbine 
Load Variations. 


attention on the part of the operator. Load fluctua- 
tions of 1000 and 2000 kw. occurred continuously at 
intervals of one minute, indicating the steam turbine 
governors were oversensitive. 

The first device used to overcome the trouble con- 
sisted of a beam fastened to the turbine frame at the 
lower end and clamped at the upper end to the vertical 
rod connecting the governor lever to the floating lever 
of the pilot valve. The clamp, faced with leather, 
was arranged to slip on the connecting rod, the fric- 
tion of the grip being regulated by adjusting screws. 
Small movements of the governor were thus prevented 
and the load on the machine made more steady. This 
scheme had the disadvantage that load could not be 
regulated from the operating gallery as too large a 
movement was necessary before slippage occurred 
when using the electrical governor. Consequently a 
man on the floor had to manipulate the governor under 
directions from the operating gallery, a circumstance 
that introduced delay and opened up the chance for 
mistakes. 


The aforesaid objection was entirely overcome 
in the following very ingenious manner. A rigidly 
trussed beam parallels the governor beam (of the 
Curtis turbines of the General Electric vertical type), 
the pivot point is anchored to the frame. One 
end is connected to the base of the synchronizing 
spring,-the other end is attached to a leather faced 





























Fig. 2—Arrangement of Governor-Steadying Device. 


clamp which grips the rod connecting the governor 
beam to the floating lever. The clamp is fitted with 
proper adjusting screw for varying the friction and 
also with a release so that it may be quickly discon- 
nected by a half turn of the adjusting screw. With 
this device the previous objection has been overcome 
and the turbine load can be easily adjusted in incre- 
ments of as low as 50 kw. with the governor control in 
the operating gallery while in no way interfering with 
the turbine picking up load instantly when the trans- 
mission service goes off. No dangerous tendency 
toward overspeeding when dropping load suddenl\ 
has appeared. 

The above information was presented by L. M 
Klauber before the recent N. E. L. A. Pacific Coast 
Section Convention. 

(Editor's Note—The above practice is not free from 
danger, since the steam turbine governors have been made 
sluggish in getting into action. Operating engineers con- 
cerned with ‘steam turbine operation should refer to the 
editorial comment on page 713 on this subject of turbine gov- 
ernor adjustment. ) 





CUTTING THE COST OF UNDERCUTTING 
COMMUTATORS. 


Big Saving Made by Commonweai!th Edison Company 
During Year. 


The Commonwealth Edison Co. turns down and 
undercuts the mica of a large number of commutators 
during the year. The machines comprise units used 
for converting from 25 cycle alternating current to 
Edison three-wire direct current, for railway service, 
and for excitation. The direct-current machines 
range from a few kilowatts up to the large 4000-kw. 
synchronous converters. In addition there are a large 
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number of direct-current machines repaired for cus- 
tomers. 

Long since the Commonwealth Edison Co. adopted 
the practice of undercutting the mica of their direct- 
current machines, thereby lengthening brush life, re- 
ducing sparking, improving commutation and lessening 
the amount of attention required by brushes and com- 
mutators. But undercutting often proved an expen- 
sive and sometimes a-very difficult job on account of 
ihe delay occasioned by having a machine out of 
service while its commutator was being undercut. 
The company is now using a special tool for under- 





Undercutting Converter Commutator. 


cutting mica which has demonstrated its great use- 
fulness. This machine really consists of a circular 
saw direct connected to a motor, the whole arranged 
so that one man can rest the one end upon the com- 
mutator while the saw travels the mica. The tool only 
weighs about 10 Ib. By using this device, the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. are able to undercut the mica 
of a, 4000-kw. synchronous converter during the night 
using one man, whereas by old methods five men were 
required, and even so took twice as long. The fact 
that a machine can be undercut in half the time is a 
very important factor where equipment is overloaded, 
unl where needed for the daily load, without empha- 
sizing the great saving in expense. Undercutting with 
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the Commonwealth Edison Co. is now a simple one- 
man job, whereas before it was one requiring a gang 
of men, heavy and bulky equipment and extensive 
shutdown of machinery. 

During the last year about fifty large commutators 
have been repaired with the above tool, representing 
a saving exceeding $1500 in cost of labor alone. In 
addition, a sum even larger still has been saved on 
smaller machines due to not having men waiting to 
relieve the workers during their turn at undercutting. 


CIRCUIT LOAD RECORD OF COMMON- 
WEALTH EDISON COMPANY. 


Periodic Records Give Immediate Information as to 
Load. 


The Commonwealth Edison Co. operates more than 
205 4000/2300-volt three-phase four-wire distribut- 
ing circuits which supply power and lighting, some 
either power or lighting, some of the circuits both. 
As the territory covered embraces the whole of the 
Chicago district outside of the “loop,” and is served 
by over 15,000 distributing transformers, it can readily 
be appreciated that a complete record of just what a 
circuit is doing is imperative unless efficiency and 
service are to suffer. 

The accompanying illustration shows the circuit 
load record maintained by the Distribution Depart- 
ment of the Commonwealth Edison Co. From these 
records to very large extent data are obtained that 
determine whether a circuit requires to be re-arranged 
or load transferred to adjacent circuits, or new cir- 
cuits built up. 

Reports are received weekly from the substations, 
giving the maximum amperage per phase per circuit, 
enabling the Distribution department to know when 
safe loads are being exceeded and to what extent addi- 
tional load can be connected up to existing conductors 
and transformers installed. By means of this record 
enquiries made by the Contract department and simi- 
lar enquiries as to new loads can be answered almost 
immediately, the growth of load and a circuit can be 
watched easily, accurately, and estimated development 
checked against the actual. Having all the information 
together enables some unexpected abnormal occurrence 
to be instantly brought to light. 
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Department of Labor Encourages Building — Progress 
of Wiring Campaign — Shellac for Electrical Purposes 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR URGES IMMEDI- 
ATE RESUMPTION OF BUILDING. 
“Build Now” Posters Arranged and Distributed to En- 
courage Construction Activities. 


Although the extreme shortage of housing facili- 
ties has done a great deal to encourage an immediate 
resumption of construction activities the amount of 
such work now under way is far below expectations. 
This is due, no doubt, to the fact that a great many 
builders and prospective builders are waiting for a 
reduction in the price of materials which can hardly 
be expected to occur for some time, if ever. In order 
to stimulate activity in this work and in this way pro- 
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“Build Now” Posters Prepared and Distributed by Department 


of Labor. 


vide work for the returning soldiers and sailors the 
United States Department of Labor through its Edu- 
cational Bureau is conducting a vigorous “Build Now” 
campaign. 

In connection with this campaign a number of 
posters similar to those reproduced herewith, have 
been printed and distributed to those interested in this 
work. The posters are made in four different styles 


and sizes: large and small round, square and rec- 
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Another Poster Which Promotes Building Activity. 














tangular. Four different slogans are arranged in each 
style, all of which carry the slogan “Build Now” 
prominently displayed at the top and a brief message 
in smaller type below. 

These posters are intended to be placed on build- 
ings in the course of erection, on contractors’ sheds 
and trucks, and in offices and factories and other places 


where they will attract the attention of the passerby 
They will be furnished upon request to contractors or 
others interested in construction work. 





WHAT THE “ELECTRIFY YOUR HOME” 
CAMPAIGN HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


Preliminary Reports Secured from Various Parts of the 
Country Indicate Great Activity in Society’s 
Campaign. 


In spite of the fact that “Electrify Your Home.” 
the nation-wide house-wiring campaign launched }y 
the Society for Electrical Development, Inc., was 
somewhat delayed in swinging into place in a number 
of cities, the results thus far have proved surprising 
beyond the expectations of the Society and the indus- 
try. As has been previously stated in the ELecrrica: 
Review, it was felt that the campaign was opporttne 
and necessary at this time because of the dearth of 
building and improvements for the past two years, 
due to a labor shortage combined with the government 
restrictions on materials. The only possible objection 
that could be advanced against the campaign at this 
juncture was felt to be that of high prices for mate- 
rials and labor, and a probable decrease in the cost of 
both of these commodities later. But investigations 
by the Society brought to light the fact that instead of 
a lowering of prices there is much more likely to be 
increases. 

In consequence of this belief, a large part of the 
co-operative literature and advertising matter sent out 
was aimed to convince prospective house-wiring cus- 
tomers that they should make their improvements at 
once; that not only trade organizations in practically 
every industry, but also the Government was urging 
immediate activities along these lines. 

There can be no doubt that the literature sent out 
by the Society is producing good results. This has 
been proved in many of the communities to which it 
has been sent, and in the continued requests for addi- 
tional material from more than 475 cities in the 
United States. 


CAMPAIGN Is WIDESPREAD. 


Another interesting and encouraging feature of 
the campaign is the fact that it is not limited to any 
one territory. Every section of the country is inter- 
ested and working hard for results. California, known 
as the state that has most nearly reached the satura- 
tion point in house wiring, has within its boundaries 
more than a dozen cities striving to better their already 
good records in this campaign. The one city in the 
United States that has responded to the Society's ap- 
peal with a distinct and emphatic “No, there is no use, 
we cannot do a thing,” is in California. The town is 
Pasadena and further investigation reveals the reason 
for this terse refusal to co-operate in the fact that 
every single house in the city of Pasadena is at this 
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time wired for electricity. This is indeed a record to 
envy and to emulate. At the same time the electrical 
representatives of Pasadena are not asleep, by any 
means. They are keeping up a steady pressure to sell 
more appliances, outlets and fixtures. 

Now speed across the continent and consider the 
“effete East.” House-wiring conditions are in a far 
more deplorable condition in the great cities like New 
York, Boston, Brooklyn and others of metropolitan 
tendencies than they are in the far West. The 
ELECTRICAL Review has told what Brooklyn is do- 
ing, how the “greater city’s greatest borough” is 
pregressing with its drive. Boston, too, has the lines 
laid for an active campaign. Philadelphia, in spite of 
the fact that full details of the co-operative plan be- 
tween central station and contractors have not yet 
heen settled upon, is making great strides through 
the individual efforts of certain progressive contrac- 
tors and dealers. J. F. Buchanan & Co. of that city 
have taken the lead in ordering campaign material 
from the Society. 


Activity IN MIppLE WEsT. 


Then there is the progressive Middle West, which 
has been and always can be counted upon to do its 
share. The perpetual house-wiring campaign in 
Cleveland has received added impetus during the 
“Electrify Your Home” movement. A notable fea- 
ture in this city is the fact that over 40 newspapers 
are being used for the campaign in Cleveland, 20 of 
which are of the foreign language press. There will 
be no abating of the Cleveland campaign until the 
percentage of unwired houses has been reduced so 
low that there is practically no room for further resi- 
dential wiring business. Chicago presents an inter- 
esting spectacle. J. G. Learned, of the Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois, has said “I will” and has 
backed it up by an order for 12,000 sets of material 
which the company is using to fatten up its batting 
average. Mr. Learned will be remembered as one of 
the instigators of the “Sell More Outlets” movement, 
out of which sprang the Society’s campaign to “Save- 
By-Wire.” Among other middle western cities work- 
ing hard to electrify the home is South Bend, Ind., 
which figures that there are some 7000 or 8000 houses 
that should be wired. Another group of communities 
where there is great activity centers about Vincennes, 
Ind. This work is being done by the Vincennes Light 
« Power Co., to whom large quantities of advertising 
material have been shipped. In the little town of 
\Vashington Courthouse, Ohio, there is the Signal 
Lamp Co., managed by H. E. Wilson. He declares 
that Washington Courthouse will show up some of the 
big cities when it comes to house-wiring results 
Springfield and Toledo, Ohio, and some 27 other cities 
of that state are running “full speed ahead.” 

The campaign is limited in no way by the size of 
the cities. Big ones, middle-sized ones and little ones 
are all pitching in, regardless of population, and out 
to make a record. In Pennsylvania orders for mate- 
rial have been received from more than a score of 
towns, ranging from Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
down the scale. The Banoma Electric Co. of Free- 
land, and E. C. Schmeltz, an active contractor of 
Kingston, are deserving of special mention as “hustlers 
extraordinary.” 

Towns that stand out from the mass for waging 
particularly strong and active campaigns are Buffalo, 
Elmira and Albany, N. Y.; Kokomo, Ind.; Jackson, 
Mich.; Worcester, Mass., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
\nd in the Southwest and Middle West there is not a 
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state in which there are not at least two cities carry- 
ing on the “Electrify Your Home” drive. 

In the Northwest scores of the smaller towns of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas are going steadily and 
energetically after business. Many have expressed 
their intention of continuing the drive for an indef- 
inite period, regardless of the fact that the campaign 
is scheduled to come to an end on May 15. This can 
easily be managed, since the advertising matter, win- 
dow trims and other campaign material bear no date. 

And speaking of window trims, T. J. McManis, 
of the Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J., who has 
just returned from an extensive trip in the Middle 
West, where he paid particular attention to the use of 
the Society’s window trim, reported that he saw it in 
nearly every city he visited. He also said that his 
company received orders for more trims than it could 
possibly supply. Considerably upwards of 5000 sets 
of these trims have been called for, which indicates 
that “Electrify Your Home” will have its trial in 
practically every city, town and village of any conse- 
quence in America. 





SOME NOTES ON SHELLAC FOR ELEC- 
TRICAL PURPOSES. 





By R. A. Lyons. 


Shellac is one of the most valuable varnishes in use 
about electrical shops. It has the advantage of being 
a splendid insulator, it dries very rapidly and it can 
be made almost any color desired. Shellac may be 
made by dissolving about 5 lb. of shellac gum in I gal. 
of 96% proof alcohol. This composition gives a 
rather thick mixture, which is desirable for painting 
coils, for insulation and like services, but it is too 
thick to use as a varnish for which use it should be 
thinned. 

In buying shellac gum or resin, it is desirable to 
purchase a good grade. Frequently the shellac resin 
is adulterated with ordinary rosin, which is much 
cheaper and inferior in every way. The rosin adul- 
teration can frequently be detected by crushing the 
mixture; the odor and feel of the rosin will then be 
apparent. 

For coloring black any shellac varnish which is to 
be used in insulating, one of .the well-known makes 
of black, air-drying, alcohol finishing varnishes should 
be used. It should be mixéd into the clear shellac 
mixture to an extent that may be determined by ex- 
periment. Lamp black, which is a finely divided car- 
bon and hence a good conductor, should not be used 
in coloring shellac that is to be used for electrical 
purposes. 





SIMPLE METHOD OF PACKING OIL CAN. 





By Ben R. Browne. 


Packing an ordinary oil can in a tool bag is usually 
regarded as a rather difficult proposition if the oil is 
to be kept from running out of the spout. Many 
electricians wrap a little friction tape around the spout 
to prevent this but the tape often works or slips off. 
Others, rather than risk covering all the other articles 
in the bag with oil, empty the can before packing it. 

A simple way of avoiding this difficulty is to take 
off the spout and plug its large end with a small cork 
or any other available material. When the spout, thus 
sealed, is screwed back into the can there will not be 
any danger of the oil running out. 
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Jobbers’ Publicity Campaign—Effective Electrical Merch- 
andising — Enterprising Shop Opened in Wilmington, Del. 


THE HOW AND WHY OF JOBBERS’ PUB- 
LICITY CAMPAIGN. 


Story of the Motives That Prompted Action and What 
It Is Desired to Accomplish. 


\t the meeting of the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
\ssociation, held at Hot Springs, Va., May 22-23, 
i918, a Publicity Committee was appointed to make 
an investigation of the means to be employed and the 
expense involved in conducting a campaign of pub- 
licity, the purpose of which would be to set before 
the trade certain facts concerning the nature of the 
business, and the purpose and work of the Association. 

The publicity Committee, composed of A. M. 
Little, president of the Mohawk Electrical Supply Co.., 
Syracuse, N. Y., chairman; F. R. Elliott, president of 
the Elliott-Lewis Electrical Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
and F. D. Van Winkle, president of the Post-Glover 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, presented its report at 
the Cleveland, Ohio, meeting of the Association, Dec. 
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Diagram of Jobbers’ Publicity Campaign. 


9-11, 1918, and an appropriation of $12,000 was voted 
for the committee to continue its work. 

Subsequently, arrangements were made to lay out 
a plan which includes the use of advertisements in 
electrical journals, reprints of these advertisements 
for mailing by the members of the Association, book- 
lets describing the campaign for the use of members 
and members’ salesmen, booklets for distribution to 
the trade, a prize contest for the best essay on jobber 
distribution, from the central station and contractor- 
dealer standpoint, with suitable and generous com- 
pensation for the winner, conference and correspond- 
ence with the editors of the electrical journals and an 
exchange of experiences, ideas and suggestions with 
other associations in the industry and with other asso- 
ciations of jobbers. 

In connection with the use of the electrical jour- 
nals it was decided to spend approximately $8000 for 
advertising space out of the total of $12,000 available. 


The schedule includes a total of 108 pages of adver- 
tising in the papers selected, not less than 9 pages in 
any one month, as many as 13 pages in one month and 
including 6 double-page spreads. 

The publicity campaign began in the March issues 
of the publications selected and will be continued 
throughout the remainder of the present year. 


PURPOSE OF ADVERTISING. 


There has been some misapprehension regarding 
the purpose of the publicity campaign, especially with 
regard to the motives back of it in connection with 
the relations of the jobber in general to other elements 
in the industry. 

The publicity campaign is directed primarily to 
increase the use and consequently the sale of electrical 
apparatus and supplies. Anything that retards the 
rapid introduction and wide distribution of electrical 
goods holds back the industry. The business of the 
jobber has been evolved out of the necessities of both 
producer and buyer. On the part of the producer 
there is and has always been, since the electrical indus- 
try assumed’ national proportions, a need for means 
to speedily reach all points of possible demand and 
the assurance of business in such quantity as would 
stabilize production. On the part of the buyer there 
is and has always been a need for access to stocks near 
at hand in such combinations that no matter how 
numerous or how few his requirements might be from 
day to day, his wants might always be supplied at 
short notice and at low cost. 

In the great growth of the industry, the function 
of the jobber has never been displaced, and the trade 
channels which have been established through the 
necessities of the producer and buyer have never been 
diverted. While, on the one hand, the functioning of 
the jobber has contributed thus to the rapid develop- 
ment of the industry, this very development has, on 
the other hand, brought about many problems of dis- 
tribution which have made this jobber function more 
and more a necessary factor, and constant study of 
all of the elements entering into such distribution has 
been made to keep even the balance between economy 
and expediency. 

FUNCTION OF ASSOCIATION. 

The purpose of the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Association is to study through associated efforts the 
factors underlying the most intelligent methods of 
doing business, and to make available for the indi- 
vidual the lessons taught by the aggregate experience 
of all of its members. The statistics which the various 
committees of the Association are gathering are an- 
alyzed and business methods so adjusted to keep pace 
with the development: of the electrical industry and 
the consequent increasing demand for jobber rep- 
resentation. 

This being the purpose of the Association, the pur- 
pose of the publicity campaign is to reveal to the trade 
definite information along these lines, so that every 





May 3, 1919. 
element interested, from producer to ultimate con- 
sumer, may understand clearly the advantages that all 
derive from a consistent adherence to a policy of 
jobber distribution. j 

' Jn carrying out the publicity campaign no effort 
is intended to usurp the function of other elements in 
the industry, nor to divert to the jobber any recogni- 
tion other than that which a fair and honest evaluation 
of his services inspires. In the benefits that may 
accrue all elements in the industry—non-members as 
well as members of the Association—will participate. 





EFFECTIVE METHODS OF ADVERTISING 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Timely Window Displays and Original Advertising Which 
Promotes Use of Electrical Conveniences. 


By W. 


Electrical contractor-dealers are overlooking one 
of their greatest possibilities in failing to properly 
idvertise and display electric merchandise for use in 
the home. By calling the attention of the public to the 
convenience of these household helps a desire is im- 
planted to possess them, and in many instances people 
who had previously given little thought to wiring their 
homes for electricity are induced to do so when they 
are convinced that electricity is not only the most con- 
venient, but the most economical for¢e to employ in 
eliminating household drudgery. The following are 
several methods which have proven very effective in 
obtaining this publicity. 

This is the season of the year when the housekeeper 


B. STODDARD. 


is getting ready to do her spring sewing, and anything 
that will assist her in accomplishing it in the shortest 
possible time and with the least amount of effort, will 


be especially attractive now. With this thought in 
mind the New Orleans Gas & Electric Co. of New 
Orleans, La., fitted up a pleasant room, floored with 
a green rug, and walls of grey, with a border of flocks 
of blue birds across the top in one of its display 
windows. Curtains of floral cretonne were draped in 
the background. On a pedestal in the center was a 
motor-driven sewing machine, with a card: “Put your 
foot on the pedal and see how easy it runs.” A stand 
held a potted plant and on a lower pedestal another 
machine bore the card: “Pedaling is Fatiguing— 
Doctors recommend Electric Sewing Machines.” Down 
in front were several electric motors and between them 
a card: “How to overcome the H. C. L.—Do your 
own sewing at home with an Electric Sewing Ma- 
chine.” 

The use of electrical appliances to give relief from 
pain and to assist in emergencies, has, for the most 
part been overlooked by the electric dealers, and yet 
there is a source of much profit in them if properly 
advertised. The Houston Lighting & Power Co., of 
Houston, Tex., recently found this to be the case, judg- 
ing from the number sold through their catchy display 
of medico-electrical appliances. Realizing that the 
merchandise would of itself attract but little attention, 
they first arrested-the gaze by their brilliant back- 
ground, formed of water falls of twisted red and green 
crepe paper. It was floored with green crepe paper 
and had three mounds of the same material bound 
with bands of red ribbon. On the highest mound in 
the center was a boxed electric heating pad, with a 
card: “Electric Warming Pad—Stays Warm—Never 
Gets Too Hot.” On the floor was another box, from 
which the electric pad had apparently tumbled out, 
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and here was another card: “Just the steady heat for 
neuralgia, neuritis, toothache or rheumatism—Try It.” 
On other pedestals were shown electric percolators 
while down on the floor were irons, toasters, chafing 
dishes and several more of the electric warming pads. 
Life always attracts more attention than anything 
else, and a man or woman in a show window, no mat- 
ter what he is doing, will always draw a crowd. The 





Seasonable Window Display of New Orleans Electric Shop. 


National Electrical Supply Co., Washington, D. C., 
recently used curiosity to good advantage by placing 
in their window a big blackboard, on which an artist 
was drawing with crayon outline figures of a woman 
shaking a rug, beating it, sweeping the floor, picking 
up threads from the carpet and sweeping down the 
walls. At one end of the window was the model of a 
young woman with an electric vacuum cleaner. The 
crowd watched the man eagerly as he drew one figure 
after another on the board. After he had completed 
the five he took up a large card, and set it against the 
model of the woman with the vacuum cleaner, and 
then the crowd saw the force of his arguments: 


Doers THE WorK oF FivE WoMEN IN ONE-FIFTH THE TIME. 


—And when the day’s work is done the five women will 
be fagged out, while you, with an electric suction sweeper, 
will not feel the least bit wearied. Another thing, the vacuum 
cleaner would have every particle of dust safely stored away 
in the container, while that which was “swept up” by the 
other five women would be floating about everywhere. 


He then erased the figures he had drawn, and drew 








Attractive Display of Medicoelectrical Appliances by Houston 
' (Tex.) Company. 
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several more of women beating and sweeping a rug. 
When these were finished he pointed to a fine rug 
which lay across a footstool, with a vacuum cleaner 
on top, and showed another card: 

Tue Execrric Beatinc Brus. 

The electric cleaner has a patented beating-sweeping 
brush. Your rugs receive over a thousand gentle shakings 
a minute. In that way all buried grit is vibrated out. fe) 
clinging dirt is left behind. Suction dustlessly carries away 
the dislodged dirt—making it unnecessary for you to wear a 
“dust mask” when housecleaning. 

Ask for demonstration in your own home; 
prices and terms. 

One day of this practical and novel demonstration 
gave more publicity to the value of the electric suction 
cleaner than a month’s stereotyped advertising. 

However, there is little excuse for stereotyped ad- 
vertising when by merely reading the daily papers the 
dealer can get hints for an ad. with a punch that will 
go home. An excellent example of such timely adver- 
tising was that of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Red- 
wood City, Cal., which took advantage of a series of 
burglaries that had recently been perpetrated in that 
city very effectively in the following manner: 

Not Vistr Homes Wuere E ectric LiIcHTs 
ARE NUMEROUS AND BURNING. 

Recently the home of a prominent resident of a nearby 
city was burglarized three times within a short space of time. 
The burglar was arrested and the owner determined to learn, 
if possible, what prompted this unusual series of robberies. 

“It was the only house on the street that was dark,” 
said the burglar. “Take a tip from me. If you don’t want 
burglars, keep some lights burning at night.” 

New wiring devices make it possible to flash on every 
light in your house and garage from a switch beside your 
bed. What better burglar insurance and protection can you 
carry? When you go to the garage at night you can press 
a switch in the house and all the garage lights go on. When 
you return later with your car, press a switch in the garage, 
and the lights in the house flash on. Simple isn’t it. Ask 
us more about it. 

In many cities a number of the leading firms have 
co-operated to advertise the town by means of a Dollar 
Day, at which time each firm has some leader in the 
way of merchandise that sells at one dollar. While 
of course a firm profits by this concentrated advertis- 
ing, there is no reason why any merchant should not 
have a Dollar Day of his own, in order to call the 
attention of the public to his own particular line. This 
was the idea of the Nashville Railway & Light Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., who in order to introduce their line 
of electric merchandise had a sale for two days during 
which they advertised a “$1 two-way plug free.” To 
each purchaser of an electric heating or cooking ap- 
pliance on those days the company gave one of its 
two-way plugs free. Of course the sale was played up 
through the columns of the local newspapers, and with 
a good display of electric merchandise and two-way 
plugs in the window, the company received a great 
deal of valuable publicity. 


and for 
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ENTERPRISING DEALER RE-ESTABLISHES 
AFTER MILITARY SERVICE. 


Grossman Electric Opens Store in Wilmington, Del.— 
Formerly Located in Philadelphia and Allentown. 


After suspending its business in Philadelphia and 
Allentown, Pa., Nov. 1, 1917, due to the fact that its 
entire force entered military service, the Grossman 
Electric Co. has opened an electric shop and contract- 
ing business at 221 West Seventh street, Wilmington, 
Del. From a humble beginning in 1908 this firm had 
by perseverance and hard work established an enviable 
reputation for efficiency, service and the quality of its 
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work and merchandise which it will endeavor to re- 
establish and maintain in the new location. 

In a small folder called the Grossman Electric 
Illuminator the company announces its opening and 
thanks the people of Wilmington for the welcome 
which was received from them. The method and 
principles which it intends to employ in its relation to 
its customers are also clearly explained. It is pointed 
out that the company has been established in Wil- 
mington as a permanent institution to give its cus- 
tomers the best possible electric service. For this 
reason the quality and promptness of service are 
considered of prime importance, and promises once 
made will be carefully fulfilled. While the company 
is fully prepared and equipped to undertake any large 
jobs, its customers are requested to call upon it for 
even the smallest repairs. : 

Following the announcement the article calls atten- 
tion to the convenience and economy of the bell-ring- 
ing transformer and the value of installing lights in 
dark closets, attics, stairways, etc. 


USE OF ELECTRIC POWER BOOSTED BY 
TOOL MANUFACTURER. 


J. W. Wocley, of Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., Points Out 
Value and Increasing Use of Electric Power in 
Construction. 


“It has been no surprise to me to find electric 
power becoming a big factor in concrete and other 
construction work,” recently remarked J. W. Wooley. 
sales manager of the Oshkosh Manufacturing Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis., well known manufacturer of electrical. 
concrete and other construction tools. “Several years 
ago our engineers began experiments with electric 
power for construction tools. The early electrically 
equipped machines were watched carefully and 
changes were made as developments pointed to their 
advisability. We expected only a slow increase in the 
demand for these electrically driven machines but 
orders came in so fast that we were forced to extraor- 
(inary measures to make prompt deliveries. 

“Flectricity rapidly is proving its unquestionable 
right to its position as the most convenient and de- 
pendable power yet developed. Construction work is 
no exception to electricity’s other accomplishments. 
Notice the next construction job you pass and you 
are likely to find silent, efficient electric motors driving 
concrete mixers or back fillers, operating a hoist or 
performing other duties that formerly were allotted. 
as a matter of course, to steam or gasoline engines. 

“There are few power demands in this electrical 
age for which current is not easily available. And 
when electricity can be used the advantages are 
decided. When an electric motor is put on the job it 
gets right down to business. One simple connection 
is made and thereafter everybody on the job forgets 
the question of power. That’s a burden that is loaded 
on the broad shoulders of some big, thoroughly re- 
sponsible public service corporation instead of on one 
of your own men, 

“The question of a licensed or union engineer is 
also eliminated, because the electric power practically 
runs itself. On many of the machines we make elec- 
tric power is now optional and you would be surprised 
to know how many of them go out equipped that way. 
We of the Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. are enthusi- 
astic on electric power,” concluded Mr. Wooley. “Our 
whole plant is electrically driven and we are con- 
stantly looking for new uses for electricity.” 
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New Appliances 
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The Aurand Commutator Slotter 
for Undercutting Mica. 


[he troublesome effects of high mica 
commutators are so well known 
it comment in that direction seems 
necessary here. The great value, 
ywever, of undercutting the mica 
nd keeping it undercut is not quite 
so well established. Leading engi- 
ers and electricians have been un- 
‘rcutting their commutators for sev- 
al years until at present the practice 
is become quite general throughout 
the country. In fact, the large manu- 
icturers are now undercutting their 
new machines before putting them on 
1e market. The practice of under- 
utting would likely have become uni- 
ersal before this had some easy 
ethod been devised for ridding 
smmutators of this unnecessary “ap- 
endix.” 
Che old method of “scratching” or 
ligging” the mica out with a hand- 
ade tool is slow, tedious and ex- 
sive, especially if the loss of ma- 
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Convenient Commutator Slotting Device—Electric Cook- 
ing Devices—Motor-Generator Sets for Mine Substations 


has over its competitors is that it ov- 
erates “end-wise” or that its longi- 
tudinal section is approximately paral- 
lel with the commutator bars. This is 
why most commutators can be “cut 
as they stand.” 

The gear reduction allows the saw 
to be run at a speed most suited for 
obtaining the best results, both as to 
quality of work done and as to the 
life of the saw. 

The importance of obtaining the 
proper saw for work to be done 
should not be underestimated. The 
thickness of the saw of course de- 
pends upon the thickness of the mica 
to be cut, and usually varies on dif- 
ferent machines from .018 to .035 in. 
A saw .023-in. thick is the one gen- 
erally used. A large number of ex- 
periments with saws of different 
gauges and having different shaped 
teeth indicate that the saw furnished 
is superior to all others, although 
standard saws can be used if desired. 
To obtain the best results, care 
should be exercised in selecting the 





Fig. 1.—Close-up View of Aurand Commutator Slotter, Showing Compact Light Tool, 


Saw and Guide. 


ine hours counts for anything. 
(he other alternative of removing the 

rush-holders, brackets, end shields 
ind in many cases of lifting the arma- 
ture from the machine in order to be 
ible to use any of the power-driven 

machines heretofore on the market 
s expensive, slow and more or less 

insatisfactory. With the Aurand 
slotter the work is made easy, all ob- 
tacles are overcome, machines can 
be undercut rapidly, and therefore 
heaply, and the quality of the work 

one is the best possible. 

The Aurand slotter is a hand-oper- 
ited and power-driven machine and 

as been designed primarily for the 
urpose of undercutting commutators 
vithout first having to remove them 
irom their operating positions, and 
in most cases without disturbing the 
brushes, brush holder rigging or end 
shields. 

The main parts of this machine 
consist of a 1%-in. circular saw keyed 
to a hollow mandrel carrying a worm 
gear; a hollow handle which contains 
1 steel shaft and small motor, and a 
thin metal guide which slides in the 
slot immediately. behind the saw. The 
machine is provided with adjustments 
which make it serviceable for any 
size commutator and allow slotting 
at various depths. The machine, com- 
plete, weighs only 10 Ib. 

The great advantage this machine 


proper saws for each particular job, 
as a saw having a thickness greater 
than the thickness of the mica to be 
cut removes the copper from the 
walls of the commutator bars, slows 
up the work. A saw too thin would 
leave a part of the mica in the slot 
which obviously is undesirable, as all 
mica should be removed from the top 





Fig. 2.—Aurand Commutator Siotter 
in Use on Commutator. 





of the slot to insure the best results. 
The selection of saws, however, is an 
easy matter, as saws of various thick- 
ness are furnished with each machine. 
The standard machine is designed to 
use saws which undercut most all 
commutators to the desired depth, 


thickness and length. There may, 
however, be a few “out of the ordi- 
nary” types which will require special 
sized saws in order to undercut them 
properly, which the manufacturer 
supplies. 

The Aurand slotter is for universal 
service; inexperienced but careful me- 
chanics can learn to operate it with 
ease, 

Undercutting commutator mica is 
now known to improve commutation, 
increase commutator and brush life 
and reduce the amount of supervision 
and maintenance of equipment. The 
Aurand slotter undercuts the mica 
without destroying the hard, smooth 
surface of the commutator, upon 
which life and efficient operation so 
largely depend. The device permits 
one man to do quicker work than 
several men with other methods, and 
a better job is done. 

The Aurand commutator _ slotter 
has been placed on the market by 

H. Green & Co., Monadnock 
‘Block, Chicago, who is sole agent for 
the device. 


New Motor-Generator Set For 
Mine Substation. 


There are periods during the day 
when the electrical load of a coal mine 
is very light, and then in an instant the 
demand for power may jump to several 
times the average. Such conditions 
occur with the starting or stopping of 
hoists and locomotives, and demand 
extra-good peak-load performance of 
the generating apparatus. This is espe- 
cially true as regards synchronous mo- 
tor-generator sets, for the generators 
are denied the relief afforded by the 
fall in speed of an engine-driven set, 
since they run at unvarying speed. 

A new synchronous motor-generator 
set, which embodies the continuous 
power-factor correction common to 
such sets with very high overload and 
peak capacity, has recently been put on 
the market by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It consists of a type G three- 
phase 60-cycle synchronous motor driv- 
ing a type SK 150-kw., 275-volt com- 
pound generator. The machine has 
three bearings, the pedestals and field 
frames being mounted on a common 
bedplate. The full-load rating is based 
on continuous capacity with 35° C. rise 
on the generator, 45° C. on motor arma- 
ture and 50° C. rise on motor field with 
80% power-factor. After a two hours’ 
run at 50% overload, the generator tem- 
perature rise will not exceed 55° C. and 
the motor 55° C. On test, commuta- 





tion was satisfactory at 250% load. The 
compound field is adjusted to give 10% 
increase in voltage from no load to full 
load. 

In addition to commutating poles of 
the generator, there is a compensating 
winding placed in slots in the faces of 


Westinghouse 


the main poles. This considerably im- 
proves the efficiency and gives ex- 
tremely good commutating characteris- 
tics. This winding consists of but one 
continuous coil per pole. Each coil is 


form-wound to exact dimensions, and is 


put into open slots in the pole faces 
where it is held by wedges. This con- 
struction gives one joint per pole in- 
stead of two joints per conductor, as 
has been the custom in the past, where 
jumpers were used between bars. No 
difficulty is found in removing and re- 
placing coils. 

The motor is a six-pole revolving- 
field machine, provided with squirrel- 
cage damper winding in the pole faces. 
This permits of starting the set from 
the alternating-current side and also in- 
sures its stability under sudden varia- 
tion of load. The field may be over- 
excited to draw leading reactive cur- 
rent from the line, thus compensating 
for the lagging current of induction 
motors. This helps the voltage regu- 
lation, especially where a long trans- 
mission line is used. A voltage regu- 
lator may be employed, which will hold 
the alternating voltage constant within 
the range of the set. 

The performance of this set is as 
follows, as determined after exhaustive 
sets of the apparatus: 

Load % % 3 1% 
Efficiency . 81.4% 86.5% 88% 


Electric Frying Kettles and Com- 
bination Griddle and Baker. 


To its line of electric ranges and 
other cooking apparatus for hotels, 
clubs, institutions and large residences 
the Duparquet, Huot & Moneuse Co., 
108-114 West 22nd street, New York 
City, has added the appliances illus- 
trated herewith. These devices are de- 
signed to meet the ideas of the most ex- 
perienced and exacting French chefs. 

This company has long specialized on 
the design and manufacture of cooking 
apparatus and kitchen appliances to suit 
the requirements found necessary or ad- 


150-kw. Synchronous Motor-Generator Set 
for Mine Substations. 
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vantageous by many of the foremost 
chefs of the world. During recent years 
many of these chefs have become warm 
admirers of electrical cooking and their 
ideas on what should be incorporated 
in electric ranges, ovens, etc., have there- 
fore been regarded very highly by the 


company in designing its electrical appli- 
ances. 

These electric fry kettles are used for 
French fry potatoes, croquettes, crullers, 
doughnuts, fish balls and such food as 
is best cooked in deep fat or oil. They 
are constructed of heavy polished cold- 
rolled steel and are insulated on the 
bottom. A three-heat- switch for 110 
volts or a one-heat switch for 220 volts 
is sent with the kettles, which should be 
mounted on the side wall as it is not 
advisable to attach them to the fixture. 
The kettle is equipped with a wire 
drainer basket and holder, as shown in 
the illustration. These kettles are made 
in four sizes, the smallest being 14 by 
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Electric Frying Kettle With Wire Basket 
Raised to Draining Position. 


7 in. and taking 562 and 2250 watts at 
the lowest and highest heat, while the 
largest is 24 by 10 in. in size and takes 
1125 to 4500 watts. 

Some of the frying kettles are made 
up with long legs, so that they may be 
placed directly on the floor and thus 
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avoid tiresome stooping hy the chef. 

In the second illustration is shown a 
combination fixture that can be used for 
making griddle cakes, toasting bread 
and baking waffle cakes. It is con- 
structed throughout of heavy wrought 
steel, bound and braced with polished 


Generator Field Unit Complete, Showing 
Pole-Face Compensating Winding. 


steel trimmings mounted on an angle- 
iron frame with undershelf. The grid- 
dle top is 27 in. long and 16 in. wide, 
made from 5/16-in. polished steel, heated 
by the same units that heat the waffle 
irons and can be used separately or in 
connection with any of the other two 
operations. 

The toasting or baking compartment 
is 23 in. wide and 13 in. deep inside; 
heat is supplied by both top and bottom 
electric units, separately controlled by 
three-heat switches. Bread is toasted 
on both sides at the same time, saving 
considerable time over other methods. 
Three waffle irons, each containing two 
cakes 3% by 4% in., slide in on an angle- 
iron frame, which is removed when the 
fixture is used for toasting. Three 
bread-toasting frames are furnished for 
this purpose. A removable drip pan is 
furnished for cleaning, etc. The total 
connected load of this appliance is 5 kw. 














Combined Electric Griddie, Toaster anu 
Waffle Baker. 
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Trade Activities 





duction Methods”’ 


Leigh Hunt announces the forma- 
tion of a new organization, the Leigh 
Hunt Co., at Kansas City, Mo., to 
succeed the Hunt Engineering "Co. 
The new company has opened offices 
in the Reliance building and will en- 
gage in general engineering and con- 
tracting. 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is distributing perforated Bul- 
letins 16-9 and 16-7 for insertion in 
Catalog No. 16. The first of these 
bulletins deals with the Hubbell com- 
position attachment plug for small 
motors and heavy- -duty polarized at- 
tachment plug. The second bulletin 
lists various Hubbell toggle battery 
switches, automobile switches, etc. 


Coyne Trade and Engineering 
Schools, Chicago, is desirous of re- 
ceiving manufacturer’s and jobber’s 
catalogs of electrical goods as well as 
samples of all kinds. This institution is 
said to have a splendid course in elec- 
tricity, having developed successful 
electricians for the past 20 years. A 
larce illustrated catalog, which de- 
scribes the various courses, will be 
sent to interested parties who address 
the Coyne Trade and Engineering 
Schools, 45 East Illinois street. 


Bussman Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., is distributing a booklet 
on fuses, describing all types for elec- 
tric circuits. The bulletin contains 
some interesting facts relating to 
“fuse-ology,” clearly explaining the 
use and abuses of fuse protection. It 
is a well established fact that millions 
are lost in property and many lives 
sacrificed through ignorance of fuses 
and their proper use in electrical cir- 
cuits. This loss, it is stated, can be 
materially decreased by the use of re- 
liable fuses, whose cost is insignificant 
compared to the value of the electrical 
equipment which they protect. An- 
other section of the booklet treats 
with the various types of Buss fuses, 
fuse wire and strip. 


Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co., Du Bois, 
Pa., has just published a new bulle- 
tin on “Soot Cleaners for Return Tu- 
bular Boilers,” describing the Model 
“M.” front end type, and Model “R,” 
rear end type, soot cleaners. The bul- 
letin states that since 1906 approxi- 
mately two million horsepower of re- 
turn tubular and Scotch marine boil- 
ers of many different types were 
equipped with these two cleaners. It 
shows how the cleaner is installed in 
settings of typical construction, and 
gives the results of tests conducted 
by the Engineering Department of 
the University of Illinois, and by the 
Iowa Soldiers’ Home, at Marshall- 
town, Iowa. All engineers who are 
anxious to save coal, who operate tu- 
bular boilers, and who are troubled 
with soot in their boilers, should have 
a copy of this bulletin. 








Ilg Electric Ventilating Conducts Course in ‘‘Modern Pro- 
—Booth-Hall Removes Offices—Catalogs 





The Okonite Co. announces the re- 
moval of its executive Re from 
New York to Passaic, N. J., where 
the factory of the ee is located. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.’s 
Seattle office has sold to the Pacific 
Coast Coal Co., L. C. Smith building, 
three multi- stage pumping units, each 
to deliver 500 gal. a minute against 
a 600-ft. head, and to be direct con- 
nected with a 150-hp. Allis-Chalmers 
motor. 


Peerless Light Co., 813 West Adams 
street, Chicago, is putting on the mar- 
ket an adjustable lamp cluster espe- 
cially suited for portable floor or 
table lamps which makes it portable 
to use any form of ornamental shade 
to good advantage. Descriptive bul- 
letin No. 605 dealing with this device 
will be sent to any dealers interested. 


Booth- Hall Co., designer and 
builder of electric furnaces, an- 
nounces the removal of its executive 
and sales offices to Rooms 1007-1008 
Hearst building, 326 West Madison 
street, Chicago. This change was 
necessitated by new arrangements 
made in connection with the manufac- 
ture of its electric furnace equip- 
ment. Increased facilities for turn- 
ing out standardized furnace equip- 
ment have been provided with a large 
manufacturing company located in 
Chicago. 


American Steam Conveyor Corp., 
Chicago, has just issued another help- 
ful booklet entitled, “Reducing Ash 
Disposal Costs.” Of special interest 
to engineers and power plant execu- 
tives will be the diagram and descrip- 
tion of an American steam ash con- 
veyor that saved over three dollars a 
day in ash handling and in the course 
of 18 months paid for itself. The 
experience of a number of other users 
of this conveyor in securing ash dis- 
posal economies are described. Dia- 
grams and photographs of actual in- 
stallations are used to enliven the 
booklet, and give it a touch of human 
interest. A copy‘of this booklet will 
be sent free to all who are interested 
in the subject of ash handling econ- 
omies. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
distributing a number of pieces of lit- 
erature dealing with several of its 
products. One of these publications, 
1532-E, deals with Westinghouse auto- 
motive electric equipment for auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, trucks, motor boats, 
tractors, locomotives, etc. An illus- 
trated description of this equipment 
is given, accompanying which are 
diagrams, which show typical per- 
formance of the starting motor, typical 
connections, dimensions of starting 
motors, generators and switches. Leaf- 
let 2500 is devoted to diagrams of out- 
line dimensions of Type F-2 oil circuit- 


breaker with special mounting. An- 
other leaflet has for its subject West- 
inghouse No. 567-A-1 railway motor, 
designed for high speed moderate ton- 
nage similar to the fast freights on 
the steam road. Each and every part 
entering into the construction of this 
motor is described in detail. Accom- 
panying the text are numerous illus- 
trations, showing the operating char- 
acteristics, constructional details, etc. 
A fourth publication is entitled 
“Westinghouse Railway Engineering 
Data,” dealing with the selection and 
application of car equipments. 


Electric Furnace Construction Co., 
Finance building, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
reports a repeat order from the Ford 
Motor Co. for a Greaves-Etchells 
electric furnace installation. The in- 
itial furnace was installed last year 
and it is reported that it has given 
extremely good results. In England 
further orders have been secured for 
furnaces from Woodward, Gatty, 
Saunt & Co., Ltd., Birmingham; and 
G. & J. Weir, of Glasgow. 


Ilg Electric Trains Foremen for 
Better Production—With a view to 
improving production conditions in 
its plant by developing the super- 
vising abilities of its foremen, the Ilg 
Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of ventilators, fans, 
etc., has installed a course of train- 
ing in “Modern Production Methods.” 
A study group of foremen has been 
organized by R. A. Iig. John E. 
Calder, mechanical engineer, is di- 
rector of the course for the Busi- 
ness Training Corp., New York, 
which is conducting the work. The 
course will take two or three months 
and the study will be based on six 
text books, quiz questions, lecture 
conferences and practical problems. 
The object of the course is to train 
the foremen in the principles of effi- 
cient production and of handling 
labor. Some of the subjects covered 
in the course include plant layout 
and processes; organization; pur- 
chasing, storing and handling mate- 
rials and cost-finding and elements 
of accounting. These are designed 
to widen the viewpoint of the men 
and improve co-operation between 
departments. Special emphasis is 
laid on methods ‘lof handling em- 
ployes, including hiring and discharg- 
ing; encouraging of employe devel- 
opment; safety and sanitation; wage 
systems and their application; qual- 
ities necessary for leadership and how 
to develop them. In this way, ac- 
cording to R. A. Ilg, the company 
hopes to assure harmonious rela- 
tions with employes. The course, 
which is interestingly presented and 
very practical, has been received en- 
thusiastically by the foremen, re- 
ports Mr. Ilg. 
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Current News 








EASTERN STATES. 


Manchester, Vt.—Equinox Spring 
Co. is understood to be planning for 
the installation of a quantity of new 
and equipment at its plant 
to provide for an increase in the pres- 
ent capacity. The new apparatus will 
be operated in individual motor drive 
wherever possible. It is said that the 


machinery 


additional electrical energy required 
will be furnished by the Colonial 
Power & Light Co., Springfield. 
Rutland, Vt.—Temple Brothers 
Marble Co. has completed the pur- 


chases of equipment for the changing 
of its entire plant from steam to elec- 
tric drive, including compressor 
motor and motors for polishing ma- 
chinery. Approximately 45 hp. will 
be required by the installation, con- 
tract for which has been awarded to 
the Rutland Railway, Light & Power 
Co. 


Rutland, Vt.—Mahar Brothers, op- 
erating at Fair Haven, near Rutland, 
are making rapid progress in the con- 
struction of a mill to be used for the 
production of granulated slate. The 
new plant will be electrically oper- 
ated throughout with individual mo- 
tor drive wherever possible. It is 
understood that the installation will 
require about 225 hp. Arrangements 
are being made with the Western 
Vermont Power & Light Co. for fur- 
nishing the additional electric service. 


Springfield, Vt—Colonial Power & 
Light Co. has been granted permis- 
sion by the Vermont Public Service 
Commission to increase its rates for 
supplying electric energy for street- 
lighting purposes to Manchester, Vt., 
retroactive to August 15, 1918. The 
increase approximates 14%. 

Lee, Mass.—Clark-Aiken Co. has 
recently had plans prepared for the 
construction of a one-story boiler 
plant at its local properties. The 
structure will be about 20x30 ft. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Crandall-Stone 
division of the Brewer-Titchener 
Corp. has recently arranged for the 
installation of a new 160-kw. oven 
at its local plant, to be used in con- 
nection with its enameling operations. 
Contract has been awarded to the 
Binghamton Light, Heat & Power 
Co. for furnishing the additional elec- 
tric energy required by the installa- 
tion. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Julius Kayser & 
Co., 45 East 17th street, New York, 
is making rapid progress in the con- 
struction of the large power house 


at its works on Classon avenue, 
Brooklyn, the structure being esti- 
mated to cost $100,000. E. L. Fleish- 


er & Co., 31 Union Square, New York, 
are engineers for the company. 


Long Island City, N. Y.—Consider- 
able new electric equipment will be 
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required in connection with the con- 
struction of two five-story factory 
buildings by the Midwood Building 
Co., of Brooklyn, at an estimated cost 
of about $200,000, to be located at 
Long Island City. The structures 
will be occupied under lease by the 


Repetti Co., 514 West 30th street, 
New York, manufacturer of confec- 
tionery. 

Medina, N. Y.—Heinz Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., has completed plans for 
the erection of a large new addition 
to its local plant. In connection with 
the proposed factory, considerable 
new electrical equipment and mechan- 
ical apparatus will be required. 


New York, N. Y.—Mutual Electric 
Protective Association, of New York, 
has been merged with the Holmes 
Electric Protective Co., 26 Cortland 
street. 


New York, N. Y.—Notice has been 
filed with the secretary of state of 
a merger of the North Shore Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., operating 
in Suffolk county, with the Long Is- 
land Lighting Co., 50 Church street. 


Cape May, N. J.—Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, has 
taken bids for the construction of the 
proposed cold storage building at its 
local properties, estimated to cost 
$50,000. In connection with this work 
considerable electrical equipment will 
be required. 


Dover N. J.—The new plant of the 


New Jersey Power & Light Co., 
placed into operation recently, has 
been showing remarkable efficiency, 


a total of 1,207,800 kw-hr. being gen- 
erated, with the employment of about 
seventeen men, as compared with the 
generation of 800,000 kw-hr. per 
month and the employment of twenty- 
four men at the plant formerly op- 
erated at Boonton: The company is 
making rapid progress in the exten- 
sion of its power lines to the property 
of the Rock Ridge Corp., located 
about one and one-half miles north 
of Denville, N. J. 


Nutley, N. J.—The town commis- 
sioners are understood to be in favor 
of the movement to provide for the 
installation of a new lighting system 
throughout the municipal park. 


Huntington, Pa—Juniata College 
board of trustees are having prelim- 
inary plans prepared for the construc- 
tion of a one-story power plant at 
the institution. The structure is es- 
timated to cost about $25,000. G. 
Edwin Brumbaugh, Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia, is architect. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Blumenthal 
Brothers, Margaret and James streets, 
are making rapid progress in the con- 
struction of the two-story boiler 
located 
streets. The 
, and is ex- 


plant addition, about 35x35 ft., 
at Margaret and Tacon 
structure will cost $10, 





pected to be completed at an early 


date. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Bala & Merion 
Electric Co. has been awarded a con- 
tract for furnishing electric energy 
for street lighting purposes for a pe- 
riod of five years by the townshins of 
Lower Merion, Montgomery county, 
and Narberth. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Rapid progress is 
being made by the Pennsylvania 
Lines West, Pennsylvania Station, on 
the construction of one-story and 
basement pumping buildings at Rush 
Run and Wellsville, Ohio. The Foun- 
dation Co., 1324 Fulton building, Pitts- 
burgh, is the contractor. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Monongahela Val- 
ley Traction Co. has been granted per- 
mission by the U. S. Engineering De- 
partment to construct a new high- 
tension transmission line over the 
aera river, near Hoult, W. 

a. 


Reading, Pa.—Metropolitan Edison 
Co. reports having connected a new 
200-kw. motor generator set with its 
service, this being additional load for 
the Carpenter Steel Co., already a 
large consumer of electricity 


very 
generated by the Metropolitan Edi- 
son Co. 

Sayre, Pa.—Contract has _ been 
awarded to the Sayre Electric 
Co. by the Waverly Condensed 


Milk Co. for furnishing power for the 
operation of new evaporating equip- 
ment recently installed at its plant 
to increase the present capacity. 


Chester, S. C.—In connection with 
the proposed installation of a new 
55-pair cable by the Western Union 
Telephone Co., a quantity of other 
equipment will be installed, including 
switchboard of 130 wires, automatic 
repeating apparatus, new storage bat- 
tery plant, motor generators, etc. W. 
A. Wentz is manager. 


Millville, W. Va—Northern Vir- 
ginia Power Co. has awarded a con- 
tract to the Consolidated Engineering 
Co., Calvert building, Baltimore, Md.. 
for the construction of a new addition 
to its electric plant, to provide for 
increased capacity. 

Welch, W. Va.—Welch Armature 
Co., which recently increased its can- 
ital from $5,000 to $25,000 is under- 
stood to be planning for the erection 
of a new three-story brick plant, to 
provide for increased capacity. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—West Virginia 
Traction & Electric Co. has recently 
completed the installation of new 
coal handling equipment in its Mor- 
gantown power house to facilitate 
operations. The company has com- 
pleted arrangements with the Elkins 
Coal & Coke Co. for furnishing addi- 
tional electric power for operation. 


Hendersonville, N. C.—Blue Ridge 
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Power Co. is understood to be arrang- 
ing plans for the construction of a 
new local hydroelectric plant pro- 
vided with steam power installation 
for emergency operation. In con- 
nection with the work, the plans in- 
clude a new dam with a 300-ft. fall, 
the construction of a railroad bridge, 
and other work, the project being 
estimated to cost in excess of $750,- 
000. John A. Law, Spartanburg, is 
secretary. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—The city has 
awarded a contract to the South Car- 
olina Light & Railways Co. for the 
installation of a new “white way” 
type electric street-lighting system on 
Main, South Liberty and a number 
of other streets. John F. Floyd is 
mayor. 

Lumber City, Ga—A municipal 
electric light plant will be established. 
Address C. J. DeLeach, chairman. 


Reidsville, Ga.—At a meeting of 
the city council held recently a con- 
tract was let to the B. McCrary Co., 
of Atlanta. 


Uvalda, Ga—An election will be 
held to decide the question of issu- 
ing municipal bonds for establishing 
an electric light plant. Address 
mayor. 


Sarasota, Fla—Florida legislature 
will be asked to pass measure that 
will enable Sarasota to establish gas 
and electric light plants. Address 
Mayor Franklin. 


Bushnell, Fla—The city has au- 
thorized the issuance of bonds for 
$10,000 to provide for the installa- 
tion of a new electric light plant. 


Tallahassee, Fla—Tallahassee 
Light & Power Co. is making ar- 
rangements for the rebuilding of its 
electric plant recently destroyed by 
fire, with loss of about $75,000. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Akron, O.—B. F. Goodrich Co. will 
erect a $15,000 substation. The build- 
ing will be one story high, brick and 
concrete construction, steam heating, 
plumbing and electric lighting. Ad- 
dress building and engineering de- 
partment. 


Eaton, O.—Eaton Lighting Co. will 
appear before the city council to ask 
for annulment of its contract with the 
city in order that the company may 
procure current from an_ electric 
lighting and power company at Green- 
ville. The local company, which fur- 
nishes the city with lighting service 
and power, declares it will be neces- 
sary for it to install expensive. ma- 
chinery to keep its plant in opera- 
tion and that current can be secured 
from the Greenville Co. at lesser ex- 
pense. The local company’s fran- 
chise provides that current must be 
produced in the city. 

Decatur, Ind.—The contract for the 
construction of the electrical line of 
the Farmers Union Light & Power 
Co. of Union township has been let 
to local contractors and work will 
be begun at once. John D. Nidlinger 
is president of the company. Elec- 
tric power will be furnished from the 
plant at Decatur. 

Franklin, Ind.—Hatfield Electric 
Co. of Indianapolis has been given 
the contract for electrical fixtures for 
the new dormitory at tke Masonic 


ELECTRICAL 





DATES AHEAD. 


National Fire Protection Association. 
Annual meeting, Ottawa, Ont., May 
6-8. Secretary-treasurer, Franklin H. 
a 87 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Southwestern Electrical and Gas As- 
sociation. Annual convention, Galves- 
ton, Tex., May 12, 13 and 14. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Galvez. Secretary, H. 
S. Cooper, 403-404 Slaughter building, 
Dallas, Tex. 


American Association of Engineers. 
Annual meeting, Chicago, Ill., May 13- 
14. Secretary, C. E. Drayer, 29 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


National Electric Light Association. 
Annual convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J., May 19-23. Secretary, T. C. Mar- 
= 33 West 39th street, New York 

ity. 


Electric Power Club. Annual meet- 
ing, Hot Springs, Va., May 22, 23 and 
24. Secretary, C. H. Roth, 1410 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 


Illinois Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Summer con- 
vention, Decatur, Ill., June. Secretary, 
N. M. Blumenthal, 179 West Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. 


Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 10, 11 and 12. Headquar- 
ters, The Homestead Hotel. Secre- 
tary, Franklin Overbagh, 411 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. 


Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion. Annual convention, Greenwood, 
S. C., June 17-19. Secretary-treasurer, 
W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich., June 17-20. Secre- 
tary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
street, New York City. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers. Summer meeting, Boston, 
Mass., June 18-21. Secretary, Prof. J. 
C. Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. Annual convention, Adiron- 
dacks, N. Y., June 24-27. Head- 
quarters, Lake Placid Club. Secretary, 
F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th street, 
New York. 


National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. Annual con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 15, i6 
and 17. General manager, William H. 
Morton, 110 West 40th street, New 
York City. 


Ohio Electric Light 
Annual meeting, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 15-18. Headquarters, Breakers 
Hotel. Secretary, D. L. Gaskill, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., September, 1919. Sec- 
retary, John F. Kelly, Empire building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Association of Electrical 
Inspectors. Meeting. Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 13 and 14. Secretary, W. 
L. Smith, Concord, Mass. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Annual convention, Chicago, Ill., Oc- 
tober. General secretary, Clarence L. 
Law, 29 West 39th street, New York 
City. 


Association. 
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home, to be erected at a cost of 
$42,500. 

Gary, Ind.—Since the town of Mil- 
ler has been annexed to the city of 
Gary, it has been necessary for the 
city collector’s office to collect the 
light and water bills of the village 
lighting and water plant of Miller. 
W. J. Amstein, deputy city collector, 
has been delegated to the task of 
supervising the Miller plant by Con- 
troller Brennan of Gary. There are 
no legal provisions for the supervi- 
sion of a municipal light plant in Gary 
and the work has to be handled as 
best it can be done. 
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Hanover, Ind.—Hanover College 
will build a new science hall to cost 
$50,000, to replace building destroyed 
by fire a few months ago. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Plans have been 
completed for the erection of a 24- 
apartment building to cost $60,000, to 
be erected at 821 North Pennsylvania 
street. The apartments will consist 
of two rooms. The Meyer-Kiser 
Bank has issued $42,000 6% preferred 
stock, wholly non-taxable, for the 
erection of the building. 


Marion, Ind.—Western Drop Forge 
Co. has perfected a reorganization 
with an authorized capital stock of 
$1,500,000. 


_Aurora, Ill—Island Development 
Co. plans the erection of an 8-story 
business block to cost $250,000. 


Catlin, Ill—The council contem- 
plates the issue of $35,000 in bonds 
to rebuild the electric light plant. 
Address city clerk. 


Quincy, Ill—Urmaoga Telephone 
Co. has been given permission by the 
State Public Utilities Commission of 
Illinois to purchase the properties of 
the Mann Telephone Co. in a num- 
ber of communities near Quincy. 


Springfield, Ill—Central Illinois 
Public Service Co. will install a dis- 
tribution system in the village of 
New Berlin, IIl. 


Detroit, Mich—Henry Ford has 
made application for a blanket fran- 
chise to operate traction lines in 
Dearborn township. The application 
declares that traffic will be handled, 
providing the franchise is granted, at 
one and one-half cents a mile, with a 
minimum fare of five cents. The ap- 
plicant is ready to start work within 
six months after he secures a fran- 
chise and complete it within 18 
months. The route outlined in Mr. 
Ford’s application is about 4 miles 
long. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—Engineers 
Woodmansee & Davidson, 208 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, are prepar- 
ing estimates for a municipal light 
system. Address A. Lenderink, city 
engineer. 


North Freedom, Wis.—North Free- 
dom Canning Co. will install a steam 
generating plant and boiler house to 


cost about $50,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The new 33,- 
000-hp. turbine which is being in- 
stalled in the Riverside steam gener- 
ating station of the Minneapolis 
General Electric Co. will be com- 
pleted and placed in operation about 
June 1. It is of interest to note that 
the condenser, which is part of the 
equipment being installed in connec- 
tion with the new turbine, contains 
40 miles of copper tubing. 


Montevideo, Minn.—Contract has 
been renewed by the Southwestern 
division of Northern States Power 
Co. with the Pipestone Artificial Ice 
Company, covering 50 hp. in motors. 
New business in prospect for this di- 
vision includes 40 hp. in motors to be 
installed in the wood working shops 
of the C., M. & St. P. R. R., and 3 
hp. additional for the creamery at 
Montevideo; also 100 hp. in motors 
for the grade and high school build- 
ing nearing completion at Pipestone. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Northern States 





has renewed contract with 
the Citizens Ice & Fuel Co., which 
has recently resumed operations; re- 
quirements amount to approximately 
400 hp. in motors. 


Worthington, Minn.—Bids will be 
received soon for switchboard and 
piping in the municipal electric light 
plant. Plans are under consideration. 
Charles L. Pillsbury Co., Metropoli- 
tan building, Minneapolis, Minn., con- 
sulting engineers. 


Fort Dodge, lowa.—Brady 
fer Co. will erect five-story 
warehouse to cost $80,000. 


McGregor, Iowa.- 
& Power Co. of McGregor, Iowa, has 
suspended three cables across the 
Mississippi river between McGregor 
and Prairie du Chien, Wis. The 
company supplies a number of towns 
in southwestern Wisconsin and north- 
eastern Iowa. 


Wiota, Iowa.—$5000 in bonds 
been voted to build lighting plant. 


Power Co. 


Trans- 
storage 


Interstate Light 


has 


Kansas City, Kans.—June 17 has 
been set as the date for a _ special 
election to be held to vote on issuing 
bonds of $500,000 for the purpose of 
enlarging the municipal electric light 
plant 


Neodesha, Kans.—A new white way 
is assured for Neodesha. At a meet- 
ing of the commercial club, $1800 of 
the street lighting fund was raised. 


Columbia, Mo.—The University of 
Missouri contemplates altering the 
power plant. $20,000 will be expend- 
ed. Address A. R. Hill, president. 


Eldorado Springs, Mo.—Plans are 
made by the park board for 
extensive improvements for Spring 
Park, among them a new white way 
is planned. Large cement posts, 7 ft. 
high with single electric 

to be used 


Holt, Mo.— The city has voted an 
electric light franchise and the wires 
from the Excelsior Springs plant will 
be extended from Kearney, which has 
had the service for a few years. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—St. Joseph Street 
Railway, Light, Heat & Power Co. 
contemplates improvements costing 
$1,000,000. The specifications include 
installing additional water pumps. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Election will be 
held May 27 to vote on a $500,000 
bond issue for an electric light plant. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Ely & Walker Dry 
Goods Co. will build 8-story addition 
to its present factory, to contain 140,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Jamestown, N. D.—Bonds have 
been voted for municipal light and 
power plant. Address city clerk. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—Commercial de- 
partment of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. during the week ended 
April 22 secured 61 new electric light 
and power customers with 24-kw. of 
lighting and 49 hp. in motors, and 
contracts were closed for wiring 13 
already built houses. New business 
connected to the lines of the com- 
pany show a net gain of 36 customers 
with 39 kw. of lighting. Output of 
electric energy was 11.4% greater 
than for the corresponding week last 
year. 


be ing 
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Lexington, Miss.—An election will 
be held May 15 to decide the question 
of issuing $40,000 in bonds to con- 
struct electric light system. Address 
mayor. 


Rolling Fork, Miss.—A municipal 
electric light plant will be established. 
Address mayor. 


Argenta, Ark—Arkansas Light & 
Power Co. has just closed a long-time 
contract with the Dixie Cotton Oil 
Co. for the purpose of supplying the 
Argenta plant with power. 


Ashdown, Ark.—The plant of 
Ashdown Light & Power Co. 
burned. Loss, $35,000. 


Springdale, Ark.—The city is plan- 
ning for the construction of a new 
electric light plant, estimated to cost 
with equipment about $50,000. W. L. 
Winters, 700 South 20th street, Fort 
Smith, is engineer. 


Lincoln, Neb.—Plans are now 
ing made for the expansion of 
municipal electric light plant. 


Gadsden, Ala.—Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will expend 
$25,000 to improve local system. Ad- 
dress chief engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 


Duncan, Okla.—The city has award- 
ed contract to N. S. Sherman Machine 
& Iron Works, Oklahoma City, for the 
installation of new power plant equip- 
ment at the municipal works. The 
proposed work will cost $33,000. 


Hominy, Okla.—Provision has been 
made for a white way in the business 
section, in which the paving will be 
completed in a few days. Ornamen- 
tal lighting is to cover the entire 
business section. 

Pawnee, Okla—The electric light 
plant was sold in - district court to 
the highest bidder Pawnee. H. A. 
Carmichael, trustee ,= the bondhold- 
was the purchaser at $32,000. 


Okla—During the week 
19 the Sapulpa Electric 
Co. completed the installation of 
three 100-kv-a. transformers for the 
Frisco Railway Co. 

Shawnee, Okla.—City council is 
considering an election to submit 
proposal to issue $500,000 in bonds 
for construction of a municipal elec- 
tric light plant. 


Tahlequah, Okla.—A corps of en- 
gineers are making a survey of the 
Illinois river about 7 miles from here 
and making profile plans for a hydro- 
electric dam which will probably cre- 
ate for Tahlequah a municipal light 
plant. 


Yale, Okla.—$100,000 has been voted 
for extensions to electric light plant. 
Address mayor. 


Albany, Tex.—Plans are being made 
for a new light plant and ice factory. 
The site is already available. 


Dallas, Tex.—Application has been 
filed for the expenditure of $21,456 on 
poles and other material for the im- 
provement of the system of the Dal- 
las Power & Light Co. Mayor Woz- 
encraft is the acting supervisor, under 
terms of the franchise with the com- 
pany. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Plans are being 
made by the Texas Light & Power 
Co. for the location of a power sta- 
tion at Strawn to serve the Ranger 
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and Duke fields, and to string wires 
from Hillsboro to Dublin to connect 
its Brownwood system. 


Snyder, Tex.—E. F. Renken has 
sold the interests of the Snyder Light 
& Power Co. to Wilcox & Dunn, of 
McKinney, and extensive improve- 
ments and additions will be made on 
the plant. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Florence, Ore.—This city may buy 
the electric light plant owned and 
operated here by G. G. Bushman’ of 
Eugene. Mr. Bushman has made a 
proposition to sell. The plant includes 
a steam driven generating station, 
street lights and distributing system 
to private consumers, both in Flor- 
ence and at Glenada, across the river. 
A committee has been appointed by 
the city to investigate the feasibility 
of making the purchase and to ascer- 
tain at what figure the plant can be 
obtained. 


Anacortes, Wash.—Board of county 
commissioners has granted a one-year 
permit to the Kaiser Paving Co. to 
construct a power line in connection 
with paving the Avon- Allen road for 
which it has a contract from Skagit 
county. 


Ferndale, Wash.—Whatcom County 
Light & Power Co. recently began 
setting poles inside the city limits 
and will probably have electric ser- 
vice in operation there this month. 


Seattle, Wash.—A contract amount- 
ing to about $100,000 was awarded thie 
Pacific Lamp Supply Co. by the 
Board of Public Works, to furnish the 
city with incandescent light bulbs for 
the ensuing year. 


Seattle, Wash.—Seattle traffic laws 
covering all phases of movement of 
pedestrians, automobiles, trucks, 
street cars and other vehicles on the 
public streets, are to be revised, 
amended and made to conform to 
existing conditions, according to a 
decision reached recently by the pub- 
lic safety committee of the city 
council. 


Seattle, Wash.— Ordinance has been 
referred to the Board of Public 
Works calling for an appropriation of 
$60,000 for double tracking the mu- 
nicipal street railway on a portion of 
East Lake avenue. 


Seattle, Wash.—Ordinance has been 
passed authorizing the Board of Pub- 
lic Works to purchase a 100-kw. mo- 
tor generator set for the lighting de- 
partment. 


Seattle, Wash.—In order to com- 
plete the municipal elevated railway. 
city council has taken steps to sell 
the remaining $150,000 of $500,000 
bond issue authorized for the project. 


Seattle, Wash.—Announcement has 
recently been made by the industrial 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Commercial Club that the Horne 
Manufacturing Co., 50 Court street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has completed ar- 
rangements for the establishment of 
a large new local plant to be devoted 
to the manufacture of marine elec- 
trical equipment. 

Seattle, Wash.—The city has re- 
cently issued bonds for $750,000, the 
proceeds to be used for extensive ad- 
ditions and improvements in the mu- 
nicipal light and power system. The 
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work includes the construction of new 
lines for additional street-lighting 
service, and the furnishing of power 
for industrial operations, installation 
of new equipment at the Ballard sub- 
station and the substation on Spo- 
kane street, and other work. 


Dallas, Ore.—The Dallas division of 
Mountain States Power Co. during 
the week ended April 15 closed con- 
ract with the Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co. for an additional 90-hp. 

motors, covering requirements of 
the new box factory to be erected at 
nce, 

Bakersfield, Cal.—It is understood 

at arrangements have been com- 
pleted by the Southern California Edi- 
on Co. for the construction of the 
roposed power plant on the upper 
<ern river. The project will repre- 
sent an expenditure of over $10,000,- 
100. 


Brawley, Cal.—The city council has 
id plans prepared for the construc- 
ion of municipal light and power 
lant. It is estimated that a two-unit 
lant of 250 kw. each will cost ap- 
roximately $116,000 for steam en- 
zine, and $144,000 for an oil engine. 
‘imsted & Gillelen, consulting engi- 
neers, Los Angeles, have been re- 
tained. 

Calexico, Cal.—The city trustees are 
nderstood to be arranging plans for 
the construction of a new municipal 
electric and gas plant, estimated to 
‘ost approximately $165,000. Plans 
or the proposed plant will be pre- 
pared by Olmsted & Gillelen, Los An- 


geles, consulting engineers. 


Coalinga, Cal.—The city is under- 
stood to be considering plans for the 
purchase of the plant of the Coalinga 
Gas & Power Co. The project will 
involve the expenditure of $40,000. 


Placerville, Cal.—Western States 
Electric Co. is understood to have 
plans under consideration for the in- 
auguration of work at an early date 
on the construction of the proposed 
30,000-hp. hydroelectric power plant. 
The proposed works will be erected 
in three 10,000-hp. units. 


Porterville, Cal—The City Council 
is considering plans for the construc- 
tion of a municipal electric power 
plant. 


Sacramento, Cal.—The city is plan- 
ning for a bond issue for $2,500,000, 
the proceeds to be used for the in- 
stallation of a new filtration system 
and other improvements at the mu- 
nicipal waterworks. 


San Bernardino, Cal.—Yellow Pine 
Mining Co. is planning to inaugurate 
operations at once on the construc- 
tion of a power plant at its local prop- 
erties, for increased operations. 


San Pedro, Cal.—Pacific Electric 
Railway Co. has commenced prelim- 
inary work for the construction of 
the proposed extension of its La 
Rambla traction system. The work 
will include extensions north of the 
present terminus in Bandini street 
to the canyon located in the northern 
section of the Peck properties. 


Whittier, Cal—The city trustees 
are having plans prepared for exten- 
sions and improvements in the mu- 
nicipal water system, etc. The work 
is estimated to cost $300,000 
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INCORPORATIONS 























Brooklyn, N. Y.—Charles J. Hen- 
schel & Co. Capital, $25,000. To op- 
erate in a general electrical and me- 
chanical engineering capacity. In- 
corporators: B. H. Levy and O. and 
C. J. Henschel, 32 Court street. 


New York, N. Y.—Arthur Boudreau 
‘o., Inc. Capital, $50,000. To manu- 
facture motors, engines, etc. Incor- 
porators: Beaver, F. Shultis 
and A. Boudreau, New York. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Rovertaft Elec- 
tric Appliance Co. Capital, $25,000. 
To manufacture electrical appliances. 
Incorporators: A. B. Rover, 

Taft and L. C. Rhodes, Binghamton. 


Bristol, Tenn.—Tennessee Electri- 
cal Engineering & Construction Co. 
Capital, $25,000. To engage in a gen- 
eral electrical engineering capacity. 
Incorporators: Frank A. Keener and 
George W. Riley, both of Knoxville, 
being president and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

Norfolk, Va.—Norfolk Power Ap- 
pliance Corp. Capital, $25,000. To 
manufacture power plant equipment, 
power appliances, etc. Paul F. Muel- 
ler is president. 


Hankinson, N. D.—Richland Power 
& Light Co. has incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000, and will build trans- 
mission line from Wahpeton to 
Moorston, connecting with Otter 
Tail Power Co.’s line at Wahpeton. 


Fort Wayne, Ind—Bass Foundry 
& Machine Co. has been incorporated 
with capital of $1,700,000. Address 
John H. Bass, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Lakewood, Ohio.—Roboson Elec- 
tric Co. has incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $10,000 by Dan Banza, Abra- 
ham Besoy and others. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Contra-Pole Elec- 
tric Co., Inc. Capital, $100,000. To 
manufacture electrical apparatus, ap- 
ea, etc. Incorporators: S. 
Siegel, S. Mandell and M. Greenburg, 
165 Broadway. 


New York, N. Y.—International 
Conduit Corp. Capital, $300,000. To 
manufacture conduits for electric 
wiring, etc. Incorporators: C. J. 
Schumacher, E. W. Diedler and F. 
A. Coxe, 18 Broadway. 


New York, N. Y.—Heat & Power 
Users Service Corp. Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators: z.. Saute, FF. FP. 
Tucker and A. C. Dean, 277 Broad- 
way. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Miller Equipment 
Co. Capital, $15,000. To manufac- 
ture motors, appliances, etc. Incor- 
porators: J. C. Miller, W. Bigelow 
and C. M. Wickert. 

Utica, N. Y.—Utica Electrical Ap- 
pliance Co. Capital, $50,000. To man- 
ufacture electrical appliances, etc. In- 
corporators: M. A. Owens, L. J. Hor- 
rigan and A. C. Victory, 1421 Sunset 
avenue. 

Tampa, Fla—Florida_ Electric 
Welding Co. Capital. $10,000. To 
engage in general electric welding 
operations. E. R. Imlay, president; 


U. J. Mashburn, secretary; R. J. 
Master, treasurer. 


Greenwood, S. C.—Carolina Elec- 
tric & Machinery Co. To manufac- 
ture electrical specialties, machinery, 
etc. Incorporators: G. W. Gardner, 
Kenneth Baker and G. L. Sloan. 


New York, N. Y.—Drucker Smelt- 
ing Corporation. Capital, $25,000. To 
engage in electrical and metallurgical 
engineering operations. Incorpora- 
tors: R. B. Lawrence, H. Marsh and 
W. H. Warde, 43 Cedar street. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—George W. Butler 
Co. Capital, $10,000. To engage in 
general electrical contracting opera- 
tions. Incorporators: C. Ullrich, J. 
E. Flierl, and J. G. Lesswing, Buffalo. 


Wilmington, Del.— Mac-Lar Bat- 
tery Co. Capital, $25,000. To manu- 
facture storage batteries. Incorpora- 
tors: George C. Steigler, W. F. 
O’Keefe and J. H. Dowdell, Wilming- 


ton. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 





J 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United 
States—The Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior, has issued 
a very interesting bulletin entitled, 
“Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United 
States, 1918,” compiled by Albert H. 
Fay. This paper presents the statis- 
tics of coal-mine fatalities throughout 
the United States during the calendar 
year 1918. It also contains statistics 
supplementing those published in 
Bulletin 115, Bureau of Mines, en- 
titled, “Coal-Mine Fatalities in the 
United States, 1870-1914,” and a list 
of permissible explosives, lamps and 
motors tested prior to Jan. 31, 1919. 
The price of this publication is 10 
cents and copies may be obtained 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 














PROPOSALS 











Motors.—Until May 20 bids will be 
received by Newkirk, Okla., for the 
rebuilding of the municipal electric- 
light and water systems, the work to 
include installation of two 40-hp. 
motors and three 165-hp. oil operatea 
engines. H. G. Olmstead is city en- 
gineer. 


Motor-Driven Pumps.—Bids will be 
received at Brainerd, Minn., on May 
8 for a water system. The specifica- 
tions include the installation of two 
motor and engine driven 100 g.p.m. 
centrifugal pumps and three motor- 
driven centrifugal pumps for well 
system. Address R. T. Campbell, 
city engineer. 


Repair of Light Plant — Meters, 
Lamps, Etc.—Bids will be received 
until noon, May 12, at Sherwood, 
Ohio, for rebuilding and repairing the 
electric light plant and furnishin 
meters, lamps and other supplies. Ad 
dress L. M. Kauffman, clerk, board of 


county commissioners. 
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HAE EVATTTT 


E. L. Andrews Appointed General Agent of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories—Thomas R. Hay Leaves Duquesne Light 


A.C. BourRSCHEIDT, manager of 
the Bell Telephone Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill., has been elected president of the 
Kast St. Louis Rotary Club. 


G. A. BAHGERT, for the last 18 
years with the Fort Wayne (Ind.) plant 
of the General Electric Co., has been 
appointed purchasing agent of the 
Frantz-Premier Vacuum Cleaner 
of Cleveland, Ohio 


Co., 


HENRY AUMAN has been ap- 
pointed assistant foreman in charge of 
the transformer experimental depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co. plant 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. He succeeds A. 
r. Kessler, who resigned. 


Kk. A. BECHSTEIN, second vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Sandusky Gas & Electric Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, has resigned to become associated 
with a new organization now in process 
of tormation 


Lieut. Cot. W. R. THOMPSON, 
manager of construction and engineer- 
ing of H. M. Byllesby & Co., arrived in 
New York from. overseas recently. 
Colonel Thompson has been in uniform 
since completion of the Second Officers 
Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, from 
which he was sent as an instructor to 
Deming, New Mexico, commissioned as 
captain Later he was made a major 
and sent to France with the 109th Engi- 

About the time the armistice 
signed he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel in the same 
regiment 


neers 
Was 








W. H. Noste, who has been in the 
\viation Service, has joined the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
as sales engineer with headquarters at 
the Chicago office, Old Colony building. 
Mr. Noble was formerly with the Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sea ee 
war has 
Nitrates 


ANDREWS, who during the 
been associated with the Air 
Corporation of New York, 
has recently been appointed general 
agent of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, a position which has been va- 
cant since the death of James E. Latta. 
The work of the general agent covers 
matters of publicity and development 
and the investigation of special ques- 
tions arising therefrom. After his 
graduation from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Mr. Andrews en- 
tered the electrical engineering field, 
first associating himself with the West- 
ern Electric Co. and then with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
He was later a member of the engi- 
neering staff of Westinghouse, Church 
Kerr & Co. While serving with the 
Air Nitrates Corporation he assisted 
in the design and construction of three 
large plants to produce ammonium ni- 
trate for the Ordnance Department. 


Cou. J. J. Carty, United States 
\rmy Signal Corps, and chief engi- 
neer of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has recently had con- 
ferred upon him the distinguished serv- 
ice medal, as noted in the April 5 is- 
sue of the Exectrricat Review. We 
have been fortunate in receiving the 





Gen. Pershing in Act of Conferring Decoration on Col. J. J. Carty. 


accompanying illustration, which shows 
General Pershing in the act of con- 
ferring the medal upon this prominent 
engineer, and is an excellent photograph 
of the two great “Johns.” 

C. D. SLoaAn, for eight years cash- 
ier of the Montana Life Insurance Co., 
Helena, and recently in government 
service, has joined the firm of Thomp- 
son & Castleton, electrical engineers 
and contractors, Seattle, and will have 
charge of the offices of the company. 

JamMeES GILBERT WHITE, presi- 
dent of J. G. White & Co., second 
vice-president of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, of New York City, addressed 
the dinner tendered by the Merchants’ 
Association to the members of the 
Philippine delegation which came to the 
States to urge an extension of trade 
relations and to urge independence for 
their country. 

H. L. DRAPER, commercial man- 
ager of the Western Light & Power 
Co., was formerly connected with the 
commercial department of the Houston 
Light & Power Co., Houston, Tex., and 
commercial manager of the Birming- 
ham Railway & Light Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. He has for the last year been en- 
gaged in business for himself, building 
up a lucrative business, which he has 
just disposed of to accept his present 
position. Mr. Draper will make his 
headquarters at Boulder, Colo. 

TuHomMAsS R. Hay has resigned his 
position with the Duquesne Light Co., 
with which company he has been con- 
nected for the past four years as power 
sales engineer and electric furnace 
specialist, to accept an appointment 
in the sales department of the Elliott 
Co., Pittsburgh, manager of the Elliott- 
Ehrhart condenser and of steam-power 
accessories. Mr. Hay is a graduate 
of the Pennsylvania State College 
and prior to his connection with the 
Duquesne Light Co., was for five years 
with the General Electric Co., and for 
a short time with the West Penn Power 
Co., of Pittsburgh. He is a frequent 
contributor to technical journals and 
from time to time his articles have ap- 
peared in the ELectricat Review. 


Obituary. 

Georce A. Hanns, chief engi- 
neer of the Sayre Electric Co. for a 
number of years, died recently at his 
home in Sayre after a long illness. 

THEODORE STOLL, Westfield, N. 
J., founder and head of the firm of 
Russell & Stoll, 17 Vandewater street, 
New York, manufacturers of marine 
electrical appliances, died recently at his 
home, aged 61 years. 

James F. DeEeEvy, for a number of 
years connected with the city depart- 
ment of water supply, gas and elec- 
tricity, died on April 20, at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York, following an op- 
eration for appendicitis. Mr. Deevy 
was 40 years of age, 
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For the 
Readjustment Period—What? 


XXXV. 





American Selling Agencies Abroad 


I am a great believer in the theory that 
American goods should be sold abroad by 
Americans. I say this perhaps in a general 
sense, for it is well known to every one that 
native salesmen under American leadership are 
often necessary. But we should have the Amer- 
ican leadership. We ought not to go back to 
pre-war days when the American producer 
handed over his foreign selling rights to for- 
eigners, who, in a great many cases, only 
tested the market with American goods and 
then manufactured these goods as competitors. 


We cnly have to go back to the beginning 
of the war in 1914 to see the dangers of this 
practice. Then, hundreds of manufacturers in 
the United States, who had depended wholly 
upon foreign agencies for their export business, 
suddenly found a large portion of their foreign 
selling organization destroyed. Then, and 
only then, did it dawn upon them how utterly 
dependent America was upon foreigners for 
much of her export trade. The situation might 
have proved disastrous to many had not the 
war assumed such proportions as to tax the 
producing capacity of the entire world. This 
great demand enabled manufacturers to make 
new connections with other selling agencies; 
but many of these were not serious in their 
intentions and are now rapidly going out of 
business. 


Regardless of this experience, American cap- 
ital and American manufacturers have not pre- 
pared for the present-day conditions that the 
simplest foresight made apparent as the war 
progressed. I refer to the creation of American 
selling agencies abroad. We were too busy; 


There are some very good, practical thoughts 
in this extract from a speech at the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in Chicago, which 
the undersigned listened to with absorbing 
interest. Many manufacturers of electrical 
specialties will, however, still find foreign 
sales agencies indispensable, as we know 
from our own experience abroad. The 
problem is to get the right ones. 








C. A. TUPPER President 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRESS, INC., CHICAGO 


our huge war orders blinded us to the future. 
Manufacturers would not look forward to the 
means they would adopt to obtain export busi- 
ness when their war orders ceased. Largely as 
a result, there are today too few purely Amer- 
ican agencies operating in foreign markets. 
Many manufacturers therefore find it neces- 
sary to rush to Europe and elsewhere to make 
new selling connections. 


JAMES W. HOOK, NEw York, 
President Allied Machinery Co. of America 
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Financial News 





Banking Service for Foreign Trade. 


The statement recently made, that 
there is no longer any banking handicap 
to the conduct ‘ot American trade opera- 
tions in any part of the world is borne 
out and elaborated in detail in “Banking 
Service for Foreign Trade,’’ the most re- 
cent of the series of publications dealing 
with export trade problems which the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York is 
issuing. 

The 
others in 


uniform with 
the extent 
banking connections 
business, untii 


which is 
describes 


pamphlet, 
the series 
to which American 
have pushed out ahead of 
now there are few if any trading centers 
worthy of the name in which there is not 
located, either an American institution or 
else a direct correspondent of an Amer- 
ican institution, prepared to care _ for 
American trade in all its aspects. Such 
correspondents, as the pamphlet indicates, 
are usualiy the leading banking institu- 
tions of the regions in which they op- 
erate \ map, attached to the pamphlet, 
shows in detail the world-wide connec- 
tions of the Guaranty Trust Co 

Another section of the book 
to a description, in terms readily undcr- 
stood even by the newcomer in foreign 
trade, of the service which a bank with 
complete foreign connections can offic 
such as purchasing bills of exchange, in- 
surance rainst exchange losses, issuing 
letters of credit and traveler’s checks, 
discounts of commercial paper, accepting 
time draft making loans on bills of lad- 
ing and w yarehouse receipts, purchasing 
commodities for clients abroad, acting as 
collecting and disbursing agent for gov- 
ernments and others, dealing in foreign 
securities, giving credit information, and 
other phases of modern banking service 

A study of the booklet indicates that 
the foreign department of a bank operat- 
ing throughout the world is really a com- 
plete bank in itself, employing many per- 
sons—in this instance there are mecre 
than three hundred clerks in the main 
office alone—and keeping conversant with 
the financial and trade conditions, not of 
the United States alone, but of the world. 

The extent of its direct connections 
abroad has enabled the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York to build up a 
Foreign Trade Bureau able to give credit 
information on more than 50,000 foreign 
firms in all parts of the world, to keep 
codified trade information regarding the 
prospects and conditions of American 
trade in particular countries, and able, 
at the request of manufacturers, exporters 
and others, to give careful reports as to 
the opportunities in any region for the 
sale of American products. 


is devoted 


United Hudson to Acquire More 


Property. 


Hudson Electric Corpora- 
York, with a proposed cap- 
italization of $3,000,000, recently filed with 
the up-State Public Service Commission 
a petition asking authority to acquire the 
capital stock of the Kingston, N. Y., Gas 
& Electric Co., and including the Ulsier 
Electric Light, Heat & Power Co., owned 
by it, and 775 shares of stock of the 
Upper Hudson Electric & Railroad Co. of 
Catskill. Permission is asked to acquire 
also the stock of the Rifton, N. Y., Land 
Corp. and the development of two water 
power sites on the Wallkill river at Dasii- 
ville. one with an estimated capacity of 
50,000 hp. in the immediate future, and 
also transmission lines recently con- 
structed near Poughkeepsie, Newburgh 
and Kingston 

The United 
incorporated 
Dutchess, 
Jreene and 


The United 
tion of New 


Hudson Electric Co. was 

on Feb. 14 to operate in 
Putnam, Orange, Ulster, 
Albany counties. 


Colonial Power Rates Increased. 


The Public Service Commission of Ver- 
mont has rendered a decision from tne 
hearing on the street lighting question in 
Manchester, Vt., granting an increase to 
the Colonial Power & Light Co. of about 
14%, which increase dates back to Aug. 
15, 1918. 


Receivership for Light Plant. 


E. E. Hinman has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Jackson Light & Traction 
Co., operating lighting plant and street 
railway at Jackson, Miss. Although the 
lighting plant continued operating, the 
railway ceased to run for several days 
until the court directed that service be 
resumed 


Wealth of Public Utilities. 


“To represent a public utility manager 
or owner as an autocrat, disposing of the 
lives of a subject population at will is 
grotesque,’’ says the Saturday Evening 
Post. “They (public utilities) amounted 
to more than one-tenth of the total na- 
tional wealth, aside from real _ estaie. 
With hardly an exception they are also 
under public control. Their rates are 
prescribed, their practices regulated, and 
in many cases they have to bargain over 

ee with organized employ es who are 
very far from helpless.” 


Utility Bonds Recover from War 
Time Depression. 


“Bonds of public utility companies con- 
ducting gas and electric business have 
made a rather remarkable advance in 
price since the low prices of last year,”’ 
says the Wall Street Journal. ‘In fact, 
zas and- electric bonds have outdis- 
tanced all other classes of securities in 
recovering from the low levels during the 
war, and this action confirms the state- 
ments frequently made by experts that 
these bonds are typical peace securities.’ 

W. H. Ciarke, manager of the bond de- 
partment of H. M. Byllesby & Co., says: 
“We have had excellent results in our 
recent flotation of new _ securities of 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. and Western States 
Gas & Electric Co. The investing public 
apparently is well aware of the merit of 
sound securities of this character.” 


Canadian Westinghouse Officers. 


At the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Westinghouse Co. held recently, officers 
and directors were elected as follows: 
Directcrs, H. H. Westinghouse, Paul J. 
Myler, L. A. Osborne, Thos. Ahearn, Sir 
John M. Gibson, John F. Miller, F. A. 
Merrick, Warren Soper, Charles A, 
Terry and Gen. Guy E. Tripp. Officers— 
H. H. Westinghouse, chairman; Paul J. 
Myler, president; L. A. Osborne, vice- 
president; F. A. Merrick, vice-president 
and general manager; W. E. Sprague, 
secretary; Geo. R. Kerr, treasurer; N. § 
Braden, manager of sales; . Bost- 
wick, assistant manager of sales; C. H. O. 
Pook, manager of works. 


Dividends. 


Harbinson-Walker Refractories Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%%, 
payable June 2 to stock of record May 2?; 
also a quarterly dividend of 1%%, pay- 
able July 19 to stock of record July 9. 


A quarterly dividend of 1% has been 
declared by the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Co.,. payable May 15 to stock of record 
April 30. 

Power Service Co. has 
dividend of 14% on 
to stock 


Illumination & 
declared a quarterly 
preferred stock, payable May 15 
of record April 30. 


The board of directors of the Brooklyn 
Edison Co. has declared a quarterly div- 
idend of $2 per share on the amount of 
the capital stock outstanding, payable 
June 2 to stock of record May 21. 


Yale & Towne ametnetustng Co. has 
declared an extra dividend of 5%, payabie 
May 5 to stock of record April 99° 











WEEKLY COMPARISON OF CLOSING- 


ING ELECTRIC. 
caer & Co., 


Quotations furnished by F. M. 


Public Utilities. 

Adirondack Electric Power of Glens FAlls, 
Adirondack Electric Power of Glens Fails, 
American Gas & Electric of New York, 
American Gas & Electric of New York, 
American Light & Traction of New York, 
American Light & Traction of New York, 
American Power & Light of New York, 
American Power & Light of New York, 
American Public 
American Public 
American Telephone & Telegraph of New 
American Water Works & Elec. 
American 
American Water Works & Elec. 
Appalachian Power, common 
Appalachian Power, preferred 
Cities Service of New York, common 
Cities Service of New York, preferred 
Commonwealth Edison of Chicago 
Comm. Power, 
Comm. 


common 
BOGNGG ss vicctcscceces 6 41 
common 
preferred 
common 4 53 
preferred 5 
Utilities of Grand Rapids, 
Utilities of Grand Rapids, 


of New York, 
Water Works & Elec. of New York, 
of New York, 


Railway & Light of Jackson, 
Power, Railway & Light of Jackson, preferred 


ri PRICES OF SECURITIES OF LEAD- 

« COMPANIES. 

Rookery Bldg., 
Div. rate. 
Per cent. 


Chicago. 
Bid 
Apr. 22 
13 
74 
119 


Bid 
. Apr. 29 


237 


common 
preferred 

York 

common 
particip. - 
first preferre d. 


common 


Federal Light & Traction of New York, common 
Federal Light & Traction of New York, preferred 


Illinois Northern Utilities of Dixon 
Middle West Utilities of Chicago, common 


ce cdeeereeceseseens 2+extra 


Middle West Utilities of Chicago, preferred 

Northern States Power of Chicago, common 

Northern States Power of Chicago, preferred 

Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, common 

Pacific Gas & Electric of San Francisco, preferred 

Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, common........... 
Public Service of Northern Illinois, Chicago, preferred 


Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, 
Republic Railway & Light of Youngstown, 


common 
preferred 


Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, common 
Standard Gas & Electric of Chicago, preferred 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, common. 
Tennessee Railway, Light & Power of Chattanooga, preferr ed. 


United Light & Railways of Grand Rapids, 


common 


United Li¢ht & Railways of Grand Rapids, preferred 


Western Power of San Francisco, common 

Western Union Telegraph of New York 
Industries. 

Electric Storage of Philadelphia, common 

General Electric of Schenectady 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, common 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. of Pittsburgh, preferred 





